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Are you taking advantage of your privileges ? 
The Book Service 


y ’ E are glad to note that so many people are interested in the Book Service, because we want our 

"a subscribers to think of CoLLieR’s as something more than merely an interesting publication that 

a * they receive every week. We think more he more people will wish to avail themselves of this 

} service, as they learn of it, and for the benefit of those who may not have seen our previous 
announcement we are repeating a few of the main facts. 





As a subscriber to CoLLieR’s you now have several privileges. One of these is that you may write to the 
Manager of the Book Department, 416 West 13th Street, New York, for any book or books you may want, 
no matter who publishes them. Or we will undertake to tell you what, in our opinion, is the best book or 
books on any given topic, and procure it or them for you, if you wish. 


The Book Department Editors are well qualified, by reason of long experience, to make intelligent 
recommendations, and we will fill orders promptly at prevailing prices. This service will cost you nothing. 


It will probably interest you to see some of the requests that are made of us. The Board of Education in a Kansas town asks us to send a 


Some of special book on ‘*The Labor Movement.’’ A _ nurses’ training school on the Coast asks us to recommend some practical books on Nursing. 
the books Quite a number of people wished gift books or birthday books on special subjects or by special authors. We earned the gratitude of a New Englander 
they ask for by recommending some books on play-writing, which we subsequently purchased at his request. A gentleman trom Indiana, unable to find a 


book of essays, turned to us for help; we sent him the book the following day. A chemist in the South wished a technical work translated from 
ys; Ps g da} 

the German, a ‘‘Systematic Survey of the Organic Coloring Matters.’? Some motormen apparently want to know how to run their cars 

properly, for several wrote to us on the subject, and we were glad to be able to suggest practical books. Out in Michigan there is a 

man who evidently has good water power running to waste on his place, for he gave us details as to the volume of water, the fall, and the 

horse power he wants. We tound a book covering exactly what he required. Subscribers in small towns send us lists of books they have been 
I g ; ] 

unable to find. One lady wishes to take up the study of Swedish, and for her we recommended a good, simple grammar and an English- 


Swedish dictionary. We recommended two books on biology to a subscriber in Wisconsin, and when he received these he wrote for a work 


on ‘Practical Methods of Microscopy.’? A school principal in Idaho asks us to send him a list of books dealing with the subject of Direct 


Legislation. We have also had requests for Bibles, dictionaries, atlases, medical works, biographies, studies in English literature, histories, 
books on coin collecting, electrical machinery, electro and silver plating, intensive farming, advertising, etc. 


If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish to profit by it, if not now, later on, please sign your name 
and address to the coupon below, put a check against ‘‘Book Service,’’ and send it to us. You will do us a favor. 


Questions and Answers 


The Book Department Editors write and compile encyclopedias, dictionaries, anthologies, atlases, and 
other works of reference. Each editor has special qualifications, and his abilities represent a long experience 
in certain branches of knowledge. “The New Encyclopedic Atlas and Gazetteer of the W orld,” of which 
220,000 have been printed in less than two years, was prepared by the Editors of the Book Department. 


> 


The walls of the Book Department are lined with works of reference, special encyclopedias of various 
‘kinds, and library sets of the standard authors. The library includes the Government publications containing 
the latest reports on Government projects, Federal census reports, State census reports, the State manuals issued 
yearly for each of the States, the reports of railroad commissioners, etc., etc., to mention but a few. 


One of the editors has had several years’ experience in the Library of Congress, looking up subjects for 
Senators, Congressmen, and the Chiefs of the Scientific Bureaus, supplying them with books and magazine 
articles on various subjects. Another editor is the author of several standard works on the automobile, the 
telephone, etc., and is a specialist in the field of technical and scientific articles. ‘Iwo of the editors have 
been engaged for a number of years on the leading English and American encyclopedias. 


S f A father asks us to lay out a line of reading for a boy of eighteen. ‘The president of a debating society in South Dakota wants 
» ome O to be put in touch with material on the subject of control of public service corporations. ‘T'wo disputants ask us to tell them to 
~» the questions what branch of the public service the Secret Service belongs. A young man born in Germany wishes to know if he is liable to 
% : gs. A} yw 
ze they ask military duty if he returns to the Fatherland. There are a number ot inquiries as to the authorship of various poems, stories’ and 
books. A correspondent in San Francisco wishes a list of the States in which capital punishment has been abolished. A young art 
S. student who has gone into business asks how he may decide whether he would be justified in going back to his art studies. 
? o We are asked to decide a dispute on pure food legislation, etc., etc. We think this department will eventually be recognized as capable of ren- 
as P a dering a real service to students, teachers, members of literary and debating societies who wish to study some particular subject, fathers and 
7) 4) 6 A ‘ ‘ ‘ - -_ . ‘ ‘ : 
Em “A }. mothers whose growing children importune them with questions, disputants who wish to know the right of a matter. Write to the Man- 
Ry, § § 
2. & ; ; . . Fe ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
% “4 Gia > ager of the Book Department, 416 West 13th Street, New York. All are insured a courteous, intelligent reply. 
0% &Y f 4 ) ’ 
b %% & 
% 5 oy & Sy & If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish to profit by it, if not now, later on, please sign your name 
5, & “a ee ” C, and address to the coupon below, put a check against **Questions and Answers, ind send it to u You will do us a favor. 
a4 % % € 72) 
bo 6 > & O , . ‘ , + 
OO “ey % 7] “p Standard Sets of Authors. We shall be glad to send you information about and sample pages of any of the following sets of books, if you will 
. 2, Ty » . . . , 
45% % % ° vrite the author’s name on the coupon and mail it to us: Saint Aubin Edition of Balzac, Primrose Edition of Beaconsfield, Moonstone Edition of Wilkie 
D2 A, ‘a, & A> , ; : . ; Pail Sil ; . 
4: . o, “5 Collins, Leatherstocking Edition of Cooper, Author’s Edition of F, Marion Crawford, Cruikshank Edition of Dickens, Historical Edition of Dumas, 
(a) %, %, %, 4. ia Arbury Edition of George Eliot, Valjean Edition of Victor Hugo, Biographic | Edition of Irving, Centennial Edition of Lincoln, Bideford Edition of 
> % “a % Charles Kingsley, Executive Edition of Rooseve't, Ipsden Edition of Charles Reade, Centenary Edition of Schiller, Dryburgh Edition of Scott, 
) r “e “ rad) Muhlbach, Stevenson, Shakespeare, Thackeray, Foreign Classical Romar , French Cla il Romance 
& a, > ~S “7 
An tm Sh *- : ; 
7) Se, ‘te ~» Book Offers to Subscribers. If you would like to see pictures of the act books, as well as descriptions of the Atlas, Ency 
Ss nS 2 1 - : ; : . : ‘ 
S, 0O.2 - ¢y (a) pedias, Dictionaries, Histories, Art Portfolios, the work f Conan Doyle, Edgar Allan Poe, Rudyard Kipling, American Short 
“9 <, b, % . Cla Foreign Short Story Classics, Great Short Stories, plea k the words ‘*Book Offers to Subscr bers’’ on coupo 
*, ©, i 4 ra) < gn yvour name and address, and mail it to u It involve no obligation on your part 
¥ , 
@, BS 4. <3 
De ' P 
" ,. 7 fi Up Collier Proofs. The Proof Department owes its inception directly to subscribers to the weekly 
oO +, 7” Co vier’s art features has created a demand, whicl now international, for picture 1 in the weekly, reproduc 
4S A : 
S 4. Y, more substantial form of art proof iitable for framing and preservation 
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A copy of the new book of 


Collier Art Prints : 


contains 132 reproductions of 


Parrish, Pyle, 
Remington, Frost, Penfield 
the foremost American 
A feature of the book 
this vear is a series of full- 
page pictures and intimate 
sketches of the artists them- 


the works of 


and 
artists. 


selves. 


For 15 cents we send you this book 


Prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents with 





your first purchase of one dollar or more | 
| 
| 
' 


This book is a thing of beauty 
and of educational value—too | 
valuable to send free—but 
when you realize that it con- | 
tains 48 Gibson reproduc- 
tions, 27 Remingtons, and 55 





others — Maxfield Parrish’s 
beautiful Arabian Nights 
Prints, Edward  Penfield’s 


Animal Pictures for the Nur- 
sery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
Pictures of Children—1 32 
all, it is certain you will want 
of the 


in 


the book and some 
pictures as well. Mail 15 


Address 


cents in stamps. 


Print Department 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
412 West Thirteenth Street 
New York City 





_ 
HE list ot hotels adjoining is composed 

of only the better class in each city 

and any statement made can be re- 

lied upon absolutely. Travelers mentioning 
the fact of having selected their stopping 






place from these columns will be assured 


excellence of service and proper charges 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany's newest first-class fireproof 
The Hampton hotel. Bath with each room. Near 
| est hotel to station and boats. E. P. $2. up. F.C. Gillespie 
} 
| 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


\ palatial new steel 


Hotel Belvedere *, 


structure 


stories, all rooms outside wit! 
bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up 

50. Baltimore’s leading hotel 
The Rennert | pical southern cooking. The kitchen 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking ; Saneoue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hotel Le; 


bath. A. P.$3. E.P.§ 


Lincoln and Kingstor 
360 rooms Suites with 


up. In centre of business section 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Hotel Statler “THE 


| baths. Circulating Ice 


SOMPLETE HOTEI New 
it Centra 300 rooms. 300) 


Water to all rooms. Kuropean Plar 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hi ‘ist Boul nd ae ke Shore 
Chicago Beach Hotel ‘it Bus! o04 Late Shon 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South P ark System 
450 rooms, 2 rivate batus linus, Booklet on reque 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ki S 1K oms strand Convention Hal 
otel inton Absolutely fireproof Macnificently 
quipped irge, light sample rooms 





NEW ORLEANS. LA 
New Denechaud New, Oricans’ latest, and most 
and t onts 1} streets Al utside r 
ropean plan $ i entrally a 
fan 
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The Devastated Sea-Front of Messina. Photographs 4 
Editorials ; ‘ 5 
Rescuing the Living at Messina. Photographs j ‘ ; ; 7 
Because He Is a Good Fellow Will Irwin & 
Illustrated w with a Photogr aph 
The Cow and the College ; : - , Milton O. Nelson 9 
Illustrated with a Photograph 
Effect of the Earthquake on the Houses of Messina. Photographs 10 
The Ruined City of Messina. Photographs 1] 
The Earthquake in Sicily. Dounhle-page of Photographs 12-13 
Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy : , ; Hashimura Togo 14 
NLVI—The Return of Prosperity: 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 
To Him Who Waits. Story ‘ : ‘ O. Henry 15 
Illustrated by Geo. Brehm 
By-Products of the World’s Work. Photographs 17 
The Powers of Animals ; ; Arthur FE. McFarlane ik 
Illustrated by R. EF. Thomson 
In the World’s Workshop 2} 
Volume XLII Number 18 
P.F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 41 , West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., 


Strand, W.C. For sale also by the International News Company, 6 Breams Buildings, Chan 


cery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 47-51 King St. West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a 


copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 4 year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
vddress should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 


the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 









WINTER RESORTS 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


ATLANTIC CI . axes _ the heart of Historic Virginia 
Chalfonte best people fon ee pl a Rhy Bes Hotel Warwick | Excellent appointments Service | 
ience in the house; every amusement and recreation in the and cuisine at reasonable rates. Delightful clim 
city. Outdoors: Yachting. fishing, golfing, riding. Indoors: 
Good rooms, good table, good service. Write The 1 sede 
Company for reservations Always Open. On the Beach NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Directly facing both Falls. Jus 


The Clifton 


$4 $6 


Open winter and 
Booklet on request 


pleted and up to date 


mmmer American Plan 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Strictly 


| Hotel Oglethorpe ee ‘ 
Savannah's leading hostelry. igh 





— lianas De Soto Hotel vince tourist hotel, "300 rooms, Beau: 
tifully furnished. Rathskeller and Grill. A, and E. Plans 

NORTH CAROLINA HOT SPRINGS SEABREEZE. FLA. 

An Idex wt. Health and Re . 
On VO one Da ona Seach Steam 
| Mt. Park Hotel reiton. Waiersrathesceneryand | The Clarendon Qacrnanartems Reto, Suehn 
| Climate nequalled Every amusemer Altitude St Handsomeiv furnished cottages. Garage. Write for booklet 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. SUMMERLAND SPS., S.C. (P. 0. Batesburg) 


| es 199 On The Summerland eg ge og 
The Montclair Mountain T amusements an s Grey can Mineral Sovring 





Let Us Send You Winter Resort Information 


NORTH CAROLINA TENNESSE! FLORIDA 
SOUTH CAROLINA VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
SUBURBAN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
Booklets Furnished Free Collier’s Travel Dept., 420 W. 13th St., N. Y 
N ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 





ICAN, EUROp 
AMER ORIENTAL PEAN, 


TOURS: 


eae. resarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


EUROPE 


A SERIES OF 
20 TOURS 


JAPAN (cherry 
blossom and 
Wistaria season), 
CHINA, Peking, 
KOREA, etc. 
Around the World 
Westbound and 
Eastbound. 
SMALL PARTIES. 
THE BEST OF 
EVERYTHING AT 
THE BEST TIME. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 
306 Washington St., Boston 
1005 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 





Hy 














Other tours to 














CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO WRITE FOR 
FLORIDA BOOKLET 








CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 
7 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusualiy steady. T 
February 4 to April 17, 1909. 

Seventy-two days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore 
excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malta, 19 days in Egypt and the Holy Land. Con 


stantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Cruise Round 
| the World, Oct. 16, 1909. 20 Tours to Europe $250. up. 


| F. C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 





| N Z ] New Service via Tahiti. Delightful 
ew ealian South Sea Tours for rest, health and 

° pleasure, 8S. 8S. Mariposa sails from 

and Australia San Francisco February 2, March 10, 
connecting at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only 
passenger line from U. 8S. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class 
to Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Ist class only $125. 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 





By specialists in art, 
| European Travel-Study Clu history, architecture, 

ete. Italy to nn. June to Sept. Hign grade. $500. 
| PROF. and MRS. FLICK, University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Egypt and much of Europe. 


| 
| HOLY LAND, I — EVENTH ORIENTAL TOUR. 
April * Joly, ideal season. ne SOE ty, T. 


tes. EV. RAY ALLEN. "ROCHESTER, 





TootH &ToILe] PREPARATIONS 


fifteen in the family, all good 


Sanitol Tooth Paste 


cleans, polishes, and whitens 








Department, 420 
Street, New York 
by mail, in- 
booklets and 
Resort, Tour, 


in the United 


OLLIER’S Travel 
West 


City, 








Thirteenth 






will furnish, free 


if 






| possible 
| time tables of Hotel, 
Railroad or Steamship Line 
j States or Canada 


formation and 











any 






NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Broadway Centra Hotel. Only N. Y. Hotel featur- 


ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormou 
Ave 


A.P. $2.50. E.P. $1. 
Latham Very heart 


and 28th St New fireproof hotel. 
With bath, $2 and up 


s business. 


Sth 
of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 


und up H. F. Ritchey, Manager 


RICHMOND, VA. 
The Jefferson Most magnificent Hotel in the South. 10 


hours from N. Y. City. beg ang nag 
Strictly high cl . M. Fry, Mer. 


$2.00 up ass restaurant 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In heart = the city opp. beautiful 
Hotel St. Francis , port ibs, shops and the- 
atres. Ever mmfortand convenience. Acc.1000. $2up, E.P. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


lid comfort.”’ Concrete, 
Hotel Savoy , steel anc ds marble. In fashionable shop- 
distr 5 baths glishgrill. $1 up, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hotel Richmond | nd H Sts..near White House. 


Modern A. & E. Plans. 1 rooms. 
Agk ¢ oklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


BILOXI, MISS. 
Gulf Coast Health Resort For the, sick, con 


Write for pamphiet. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


National Odd Fellows Sanitarium ; —— valde 


arg unny verandas 


pamphlet 
3 


nvalesce § H 


rertes Send for istrated 
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The buildin s alo i 

‘ ong this harbor “omen —— ee 
en ; g g roor prom nade were first severely shaken by the earthquake shocks, and then battered 
force of the water that the steel electric light poles were t 


down by a thirty-foot tidal wave. So great was the 


water now washes over what was formerly the quay 


The Devastated Sea-Front of Messina 


f ,an 
en over, and the sea wall was so torn up that the 
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Tillman at Home 
AD ARE ATTACKS on the integrity of men who 
have been leaders, but sometimes necessary. Al- 
though regretting TILLMAN’s willingness to hold 
power by fanning rage and infatuation into flame, 
we have never chosen to speak of his South Caro- 
lina record, because we avoid such unwelcome topics 
where the necessity is not clear. The contest be- 
tween TILLMAN and the President, however, makes 
to state what our series of saloon investigations 
brought to light concerning the South Carolina politician. In 1893, 
TILLMAN, then Governor, founded the South Carolina State Dispensary. 
Whether or no he had motives of public good in starting the ‘‘Great 
Moral Institution,’’ it was certainly a convenient political move for him 
His opponents of the ‘‘ aristocratic’’ faction had allied themselves with 
the liquor interests of the State. By the new law TILLMAN transferred 
these interests to his own machine. The State Dispensary became 
the great power in South Carolina politics and the great tool of Tillman- 
ism. The commissioner and directors in Columbia issued orders to 
their subordinates in every county of the State, and as they ordered, 
the local dispensers and clerks, the State constables, and the inspectors 
acted. In election times the inspectors and constables did little but 
take care of Tillman interests. The dispensary was corrupt from 
the beginning. If TILMAN did not know that it was corrupt, he was 
more trusting and obtuse than any other politician in South Carolina. 
That the directors were fattening on rebates from whisky firms, that 
the local and county dispensers were taking commissions contrary to 
law, that subordinate positions were bought and sold, every one under- 
stood. So powerful was the ring that no one made a public move 
against it until Senator CHRISTENSEN and Representative LYON turned 
a whitewashing commission into a real investigation. They registered 
in State documents evidence of open corruption in nearly every county 
dispensary of South Carolina. Yet, when certain counties, roused by 
this exposure, started prohibition campaigns, TILLMAN came down from 
Washington and took the stump for the dispensary. Only when, in the 
second stage of the investigation, CHRISTENSEN and LYON opened up 
the affairs of the central dispensary board and showed that the whisky 
firms and their allies had stolen at least $3,000,000 in five years, did 
TILLMAN withdraw from his position and lose interest in the ‘ great 





moral institution.” 
What Tillman Gaincd 

rT\HERE IS NO EVIDENCE that TILLMAN profited in money by this 
| wholesale corruption; his profit was political. The dispensary 
graft held all the small and corrupt politicians true as steel. 
evidence, however, beyond mere probability, to indicate that TILLMAN 
knew what was going on. Long before the original commission began 
its work on the great moral institution, TILLMAN appointed an acquaint- 
ance named Font to the State Constabulary, which existed to protect 


There is 


and police the dispensary. As FONT rose in the service he learned the 
inside workings of the dispensary system, and he wrote TILLMAN a let- 
ter charging most of the corrupt practises which have since been proved. 
TILLMAN handed that letter over to his nephew, JAMES H. TILLMAN, the 
man who shot N. G. GONZALES, and JAMES TILLMAN pigeonholed it. 
After the commission of 1905 had proved how rotten the dispensary 
was, and at a time when no politician Was SO hardy as to defend it, 
JAMES TILLMAN, with some parade of virtue, turned over that letter 
to the commission. There are two ways of being corrupt in polities. 
One is to take the money yourself; the other is to shut your eyes 


and ‘let the boys have their bit.’’ 


The Mowing Machine 


OWN THEY GO. The collapse of the old system is hardly real 
1) ized, just now that we are reading about the reelection to the 
Senate of a few of the intrenched. There were Senatorial elections un- 
der the direct-primary laws last summer in nine States. Anti-machine 
Senators were elected in Oregon, Washington, North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, and Iowa. In Missouri Fok carried eighty per cent of the 
counties and was defeated by the machines in Kansas City and St. 
Louis. STEPHENSON of Wisconsin is hardly to be called a reactionary. 
In Ilinois a fifty thousand majority was registered against Hopkins 
The reason he was not defeated is to be sought in the shortcomings of 


January 23, 1909 


the primary law of Illinois. The fact that under the primary laws the 
past year the people won six and the reactionaries two seats, with the 
ninth man a dog-fall, indicates what these laws will do to the Senate 
when they get into full action. When one reactionary Senator is mowed 
down at a primary and is replaced with a free man, the free man’s col- 
league has to vote right or quit. Fifteen Republican States, having 
thirty Senators, choose Senators by direct primaries; thirty being a ma- 
jority of the Republican caucus. Two years hence the people will start 
the mowing machine again. The primary is an issue now in Utah, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, New York, and New Hampshire. Suppose that two out 
of the five States adopt it—making seventeen Republican States—what 
becomes of the Aldrich control? With the primary law operating in the 
West the election in New England of men like GALLINGER becomes 
more and more negligible; for only as those men make a part of a ma- 
jority machine are they dangerous. They have no power of persuasion, 
no gift of statesmanship. They are crafty; they are full of tricks and 
wiles. But the primary sends men to the Senate who can not afford to 
succumb to tricks and wiles; if they suecumb they go home. 


Reason 

ene RIDICULOUS are most of the arguments against a proper 
yi direct-primary law rightly drawn. The favorite objection is that 
it gives to the rich man, who can afford to conduct two campaigns, an 
advantage over the man without money. The answer to that is fur- 
nished by former State Senator CoLBy of New Jersey, that the man who 
last received the Democratic nomination for State Senator in his county 
won it against the Democratic machine with an expenditure of $250 ; 
this in a county of over 350,000 inhabitants, after an aggressive cam- 
paign. Another of Mr. CoLBy’s answers is that it is better for a poor 
man to ‘‘stump’’ on the streets, speak from cart-tail or soap-box, or 
make a house-to-house canvass, than to have him elected by money 
furnished by corporations or by wealthy and interested individuals. 
Who selects most of the candidates now, and who pays for their success? 


Imprisonment for Labor 


rINHE JUDGMENT against Gompers, MITCHELL, and Morrison, 
| whatever the legal arguments may be, is unwholesome in its effect. 
So severe a penalty, expressed in language so extreme, intensifies the 
belicf that punishment is more readily visited on the laborer than on the 
rich. Most of our personal friends happen to be warm advocates of having 
the power of injunction left intact. One of them, for example, says : 
‘It does no great harm to a defendant, if he be forbidden to commit a legal wrong, 
which he does not intend to do, so long as what is forbidden would in faet be a 


legal wrong.” 


That is pleusible and widely held, but most unsound in practise, when 
applied to such questions as ordinarily arise upon labor injunctions. 
The injunction prohibits the working men in certain terms from doing 
certain classes of things. There is frequently a great question whether 
the particular thing which they may wish to do falls on one side or the 
other of the line of prohibition. When an injunction has been issued, the 
defendant is put in a position of deciding this question at his peril, with 
the reasonable certainty that if he happen to decide it wrong he will be 
imprisoned, and with the further certainty that if he happen to decide 
it right the facts may be misrepresented by untrustworthy evidence, or 
the judge may err. Our constitutions generally secure us freedom of 
speech, but they do not give us the right to slander or libel others. If 
an injunction were issued prohibiting a defendant in general terms from 
saying or writing anything slanderous or libelous, his constitutional 
freedom of speech, as a practical matter, would be very seriously 
abridged. He would not dare to say or write things which under other 
circumstances he would freely say or write. 


Methods 
THAT IS HERE REPRODUCED from a newspaper is one of the 
\"\ most marvelous exhibitions which have recently met the watch- 
ful editorial eye : 
“THE LADIES ARE BUYING WHISKEY 


We are taking care of the ladies throug the Drug Department the far corner 


trom Commerce street where We s vy sample 
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Whiskey Department. This is probably more convenient for the ladies; certain it is 
that it will obviate the necessity for them to come in contact with the regular 
whiskey trade. We cordially invite the ladies down. . . . 

“Anything you want at about the price you want to pay. See us at once. The 
above prices are simply samples, as we carry all lines and have nearly every well- 
known brand in stock. 

“We can’t ship anywhere in Alabama (account of the Alabama Anti-shipping 
Bill), but you can take it home with you. We have neat satchels, which we give 
you at cost and will give you a rebate if you want to return the satchel to us. 

“WHISKEY DEPARTMENT, GREIL BROS CO., 


“Corner Lee and Tallapoosa Sts. Telephone 136.” 


In some respects we have never seen anything quite to equal this. How 
much advantage have the ladies taken of their opportunity? Perhaps 
some one in Montgomery (or wherever else the same advertisement may 
be found) can let us know. The finishing touch is given by the 
‘‘satchels’’ at the end, with the pleasant suggestion of the lady climb- 
ing up from the basement, with her purchase carefully concealed 


Woman’s Sphere 

rYFXHE CATHOLIC CHURCH is generally held to be conservative. 
Of double interest, therefore, is an argument upon woman’s vot- 
ing, printed in the ‘‘ Catholic Press’’ of Sydney, Australia, which says: 
“As a mother she has a special interest in the legislation of her country, for upon 
it depends the welfare of her children. She knows what is good for them just as 
much as the father, and the unselfishness of maternity should make her interest 
even keener than that of man, who is naturally more self-absorbed. It is natural 
for every woman to look forward to the day when she will mold the future of young 
children, and she should deem it one of the grandest privileges of her sex that she 
ean now help to choose the men who will make the laws under which they must 

live. and exert her purer influence upon the political atmosphere of her time.” 


In answer to another well-worn argument this Catholic paper says: 


“How can she sacrifice any dignity by putting on her bonnet and walking down 
to the polling-booth? Women think nothing of transacting ordinary commercial 
business, of working alongside of men, of playing their part in the practical business 
of life. They do not mind going to the box-office of a theater to purchase tickets for 
the play.” 


How, indeed? One point in Miss CoMsTock’s series of articles built on 
impressions gathered in the suffrage States, and soon to appear in this 
periodical, is the neatness and orderliness of the voting-booths. Visiting 
them is a gentle experience compared to what a woman experiences in a 
large city on entering a trolley car or a shop. 


Vivisection 
ITERARY REFERENCE or allusion makes readable sometimes the 
4 barer facts of science. The vogue of RuDyARD KIPLING will render 
more popular a scientific cause to which he happens to lend his name. 
It is for that reason, rather than for the value of his statement, that we 
quote the poet as follows on a question of the day : 


“The doctor is exposed to the criticism of persons who consider their own undis 
ciplined emotions more important than mankind’s most bitter agonies: who would 
cripple and limit research for fear research might be accompanied by a little pain 
and suffering. But if the doctor has the time to study the history of his own pro 
fession he will find that such persons have always been against him—ever since the 
Egyptians erected statues to cats and dogs on the banks of the Nile.” 


The opponents of vivisection ought to oppose murder, and therefore to 
be vegetarians. They should also object to forced labor and therefore 
never ride behind a horse. They should in sound logic oppose larceny 
and not drink milk. They should never allow an animal to be punished 
in process of being trained. In scientific experiment few animals are 
taken, compared to those killed for food or kept at forced labor all their 
lives. Most of them are unconscious. The question of when to use 
anesthetics must be left to science, since in a small but important 
fraction of the work drugs must be dispensed with; and it would be 
fatal to have ignorant outsiders concerned in so critical a decision. 
Such outsiders are capable of judging sanely neither about the amount 
of pain involved nor the importance of the knowledge to be obtained. 
Says President ELiot of Harvard University : 

“The humanity which would prevent human suffering is a deeper and truer 
humanity than the humanity which would save pain or death to animals.” 


Moreover, the experiments give knowledge which saves pain not only to 
millions of human beings, but in many cases to animals themselves. In 
tuberculosis, for instance, the men of science are fighting for cattle as 
well as for men; in lockjaw, for horses as well as for our own kind. 
The marvelous results in diphtheria have happily now become known to 
almost every mother. To stop animal experimentation would check the 
advance of surgery. It would take away our strongest weapon in the 
promising fight being waged against cerebro-spinal meningitis, bubonic 
plague, dysentery, and malaria. It would reduce us to despair in the 
harder but still hopeful contest with cancer. 


Trinity Sees the Light 
TWNHE REACTIONARY ATTITUDE of an honest but narrow church 
official led to proper health laws for New York City The ire 
tation felt by the community at the spectacl of a repre sentative of the 


church opposing the common welfare did more to accelerate progress 
than would the indictment of ten hack politicians red-handed in public 
plunder, and so the Trinity Church Corporation has performed a public 
service in hastening housing reform. Holiness, incorporated, defend- 
ing unsanitary dwellings has been unconsciously inspirational. Trin- 
ity’s name is imperishably embalmed in tenement-house reform. Theirs 
is the unintentional immortality of the men and institutions that have 
tried to impede progress. It is the felicity of being bumped by the 
future itself. Trinity was enabled to render this service, not because of 
numerous and unusually evil tenements. On this count many of the 
magazines and newspapers have overstated its guilt, and been cruelly 
unfair to a high-minded, warm-hearted, unimaginative vestry. It is 
because the community resents the acquiescence of a church in condi- 
tions that breed poverty and disease. Unsparingly the vestrymen have 
poured their money into schools and churches for the poor, when a 
keener social discernment (not a warmer heart) would have devoted that 
money to certain small houses, converted into tenements, where the liv- 
ing conditions have been unfit for persons worth ‘‘ saving’’ and edu- 
cating. A defective imagination in the vestry has led it into a quaint 
and obsolete attitude toward public opinion and community betterment. 
Like a mosquito on a rhinoceros, public opinion blunted itself on that 
serene and ponderous corporation, but in the fulness of time the sting 
penetrated. Three distinct points have been gained by the long crusade, 
which has included a State commission, a poem by Mr. GILDER, and 
many columns of fiery descriptions of Trinity’s property : 

1. Trinity Corporation issues its first detailed financial statement since 1814. 
By exhibiting this century plant it acknowledges the right of a public, permitting 
its sacred ground to go untaxed, to ask questions. 

2. The corporation states that it plans far wider improvement of its tenement 
property than heretofore, At this point, it shows a growth in social consciousness. 

3. The demolition of St. John’s Chapel has been stayed—at least temporarily. 


There is now a movement, rapidly gathering momentum, to recover St. 
John’s Park and convert it into a public park and children’s play- 
ground. The crusade of the last fifteen years has been largely con- 
ducted and rendered victorious by Episcopalians—some of them 
communicants of Trinity itself. It is a reform from within. 


Poetry and Money 


T TOOK WAR to bring out ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
| The strong convictions of the anti-slavery period were responsible 
for the Biglow Papers and the great abolition orations. But no outside 
event called out the joyous lightness of that, not then blind. or old, 
scholar who wrote : 


“Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 


Jest, and youthful Jollity! 
It was in serene peace that the simple, reverent old man said : 
“I know not where his islands 
Lift their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I can not drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


None can say whether the greatest human disaster since NOAH will bring 
forth literature. Our dearth of poetry may be due to the fact that the 
imagination in the United States goes to planning railroad extensions 
and organizing trusts. Perhaps men who might have been Shakespeares 
are from these conditions nearer akin to one side of DRAKE or RALEIGH. 
Perhaps our thought is focused on considering the other man’s pile, and 
how we may get the money to equal his standard of living. Among the 
benefits of wiping out much of the tariff would be a considerable change 
toward an intellectual and spiritual temper through the country. 


Inauguration 

‘IX WEEKS from the day this paper appears, a nation of eighty 
N millions will dismiss its most exalted authority and install another. 
The nation which will do this has anywhere from four to twenty times 
the population of Prussia under FREDERICK THE GREAT, France under 
NAPOLEON, England under CROMWELL, Greece under ALEXANDER. The 
number of its people who can read, the aggregate quantity of its intel- 
ligence, the amount of appreciation, of art and literature, of all intellec- 
tual qualities within its boundaries are probably beyond that of any 
other nation in history. And as to the individual figures in this 
pageant, you may think as you please about ROOSEVELT’S virtues as a 
statesman, but no one will deny that he is as picturesque as MIRABEAU 
or TIBERIUS GRACCHUS, and has been as dramatic in his time. Does this 
spectacular change touch no imagination? Does it inspire no poem or 
any form of eloquence? Does it inspire no man who handles pen, 
brush, or crayon to make a vital picture? Is there no undiscovered 
Kipling with a reeessional? To any person who will write in verse a 
masterpiece, or a moderately masterly piece, for this occasion, and send 
it to us by February 15, we will pay in money a price at least somewhat 
greater than Miron received for ‘“ Paradise Lost,’’ and carry it in one 
week before more readers than SHAKESPEARE had in fifty years. Also 
prose, picture, and suggestion are invited—anything which will help to 
make an appropriate number for the 4th of March when this picturesque 
shift will be accomplished. 
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Sailors from a British man-of-war carrying wounded from the ruins to their ship 
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Because He Is a 


By 
WILL IRWIN 


FIRST met “Hub” Evans in his 
law office at Newberry, his home 
town; but I had heard of him 
from the day I entered Colum- 
bia, capital of South Carolina. 
And always when any one spoke 
of Hub Evans, the words fil- 
Staid reformers, denouncing the 





tered through a smile. 
Dispensary Ring with zeal and indignation, would stop 
upon the name of Hub Evans, grin, and fall to telling 


anecdotes of the day when he was in his glory. Every 
good, rough story of the Carolina backwoods was attrib- 
uted to him, as once the North used to attribute all its 
good stories to Lincoln. The town wags imitated his 
hoarse, chuckling voice, his mountain lion laugh, his 
characteristic gesture at his deaf ear. The very chil- 
dren knew him, and, remembering certain candies and 
dolls of the past, they smiled also when they spoke 
his name. I walked home with a Columbia newspaper 
man. His little daughter jumped to his arms at the 
door. “Any news about Hub to-day, papa?” she asked. 
I imagined that if you should call out “Hub!” on the 
streets of Columbia, the very dogs, dozing in the South 
ern sunshine, would raise their ears and wag their tails 
and smile, dog-fashion. 

When I went up to Newberry, I inclined to the be 
lief that he was a public pirate, notwithstanding that 
the commission appointed to investigate the late State 
Dispensary has never found evidence enough to warrant 
his arrest. Was he not a director for six years—the 
six years when the alleged steal was at its height? 
Did not a dozen bits of indirect evidence hint that the 
whisky firms of Cincinnati, Atlanta, and Louisville 
had paid him rebates like all the rest? Had he not, 
with a salary of $400 a year, spent money like water, 
bought plantations, built a mansion? My heart was 
steeled against him. At least I, the outlander, would 
be immune to this personal quality of his which 
makes him the darling and joy of Southern men and 
women. 

It was market day in Newberry. That little town, 
a dark and bloody ground during the war and what 
happened afterward, has occurred casually about a big 
common, centered by a_ white-pillared court-house oi 
1830. The square, that sunny February morning, was 
one great wagon yard—buckboards, buggies, two-wheeled 
earts with bales of cotton, and lazy. sleepy mules by the 
hundred. The four sidewalks were packed like Broad 
way on Saturday night with coal-black negroes in 
slouch-hats and overalls, buxom negresses in starched 
sun-bonnets, romping pickaninnies, callow black youths 
staring at the jewels and ribbons and gimcracks in the 
shop windows. Fakers selling “the latest New York 
novelties” lined the sidewalks; cheap-jacks with collar- 
buttons, razor-compound, can-openers, and potato-peelers 
vociferated from groups of intent, wondering black 
faces. The music of guitars, a sound singularly inap- 
propriate to that time of day, floated out of every alley. 

I asked the nearest negro where I could find the 
office of Hub Evans. He showed all his teeth as he 
pointed the way. 

Hub Evans took his feet from the desk and rose, as 
I presented my letter. Broad, big-chested, the in- 
creased waist line of fifty-five does not detract from 
the impression of strength in his frame. I was re- 
minded somehow of the superannuated John L. Sullivan. 
Afterward he let me feel of his left biceps; he lets any 
one feel it on request. Sullivan himself never had a 
better arm. As he rose, a smile ran over his broad, 
good-humored mouth, half hidden by its drooping gray 
mustache; and he flashed his eyes on me. Nature gave 
him those eyes for conquest. Gray agates in globes of 
porcelain—the white is as clear as a new-boiled egg. 
They open at the inner corner with that indescribable 
little raise which always gives an appearance of in 
genuous frankness. 

“Joe sent yo’-all up to expose me why, the damn 
old raseallion,” said he. A laugh, starting from the 
bottom of his chest, rumbled its way to his face and 
exploded in catamount whoops on the air. Every 
reader of Du Maurier remembers the eyes of the Duchess 
of Towers; how they closed to slits when she laughed. 
Hub Evans has the same trick His brows, in repose, 
are traced with a hundred concentri 
by that laugh. 

“Sent yo’-all to expose me, hey?” 


wrinkles graven 


Hub threw his left 
hand up to the deaf ear and poked me in the shoulder 


with his right. In five minutes he as calling me 
‘Bill’—and doing it with such natural cordiality that 
[ liked it [fen minutes. and I was almost under en 
gagement to go fishing for a weel \ half-hou ite 

vhen he had left the room to see if I can ait yo any 
hospitality in this-a dry to n’—I weakly tried to pull 
my moral forces together. I couldn't I was at one 


with every man, woman, chi ind doe in Columbia 
Hub Evans had me, body and soul 

Hub Evans sprang from Charlestonian stocl Ile broke 
into wild life as a war-time « | At 1 ve of twelve 


he was a me el I 
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**Hub’’ Evans smiles. 


for conquest. 


Nature gave him those eyes 





They close to slits when he laughs 














vice he had a horse shot under him and was once cap 
tured by the troops. Discussing this part of his career, 
| asked a native of Newberry if Hub, for all his preten 
sions as a gun man, ever really shot any one. 

“No, | reckon not,” said the native, in that back 
woods Carolina dialect which is the thickest variation 
of Southern speech, “less’n it was a niggah or two in 
the redemption of South Ca’lina 


The Mayor’s Uppercut 


E BECAME a brakeman, and afterward 

an engineer, on the little C. N. & L. Rail 

road, running into Newberry. He mar- 
H ¢ ried—tradition says that he eloped— 

and adopted Newberry as a stamping 

ground. Somewhat later, 
) excrec F sick baby, he moved to Laurens, thirty 
wo aia 6 miles up the road, where the climate 
suited better. Those were the days following the terrible 
period of reconstruetion, when back-country South Caro 
lina was wild and full of bullets. Hub, a fighter equally 
dangerous with his fists or his gun, had a reputation 
for unquenchable nerve. sefore he lived a month in 
Laurens the citizens, who wanted the town cleaned up 
a little, elected Hub Mayor. 

He was out on the lots pitching for the town base 
ball team when informed of his nomination—which 
meant election. That night he met the late J. L. M. 
Irby, that brilliant, wild product of back-country Caro- 
lina whom Tillman afterward appointed t the Senate 
It is no disparagement to his memory to say what 
every one in the State knows—that Irby, when he got 
drunk, as he did periodically, was a mad, fighting devil. 

“Hub,” said Irby, “when you’re Mayor you’re going 
to be easy on me if I go on a tear, aren’t you?” 

“Irby,” said Hub, ‘“fust time yo’ mess things up, into 
jail yo’ go like a common niggah.” 


having a 


\ few weeks later Irby got drunk again. He came 
into town with a Winchester rifle drove every one 
off the streets, and amused himself by ooting at the 
signs. Remembering Hub, he stopped before the Evans 
house, shot out a gable windo and dared the Mayor 
to arrest him llub waited behind the blinds until Irby 
lowered the butt of his Winchester t hake s fist at 
the house Then the Mayor of Laurens jumped out and 

vered him with his revolver Irby had enough sense 

it to obe hen tlub ordered hi o drop the rifle 
ind step ten es 

You’re a coward!” bawled Irby I'm unarmed now 
ind u’ve got a gun You daren’t come over her and 
arrest me like a man! 

Hlub ecept the « illenge threy sore | r down 

l Irby’s Wir este nd ju ! t bare 

nds. It ha n nl n t 

, , 

iI - 





soaianee | 


Good Fellow 


A Kindly Searchlight on the 
Chief Jester of the Dispensary Ring, 
Who Is Accused of Dallying 
With Rebates, But Who Grips the 
Affections of South Carolina 


eaught Irby under the jaw a quarter of a second before 
he could get his revolver out. 

“An’,” said Hub, fighting this battle over with me 
“he went up fifteen feet in the air, an’ he nevah did 
come to until nex’ mawnin’.” 

When Hub had cleaned up Laurens, he went back to 
Newberry. He had begun the study of law, and he 
was finally admitted to the bar; but he practised little. 
One of the stock stories of him—this one has many 
variations—represents him as sitting in court through 
his first case with an experienced lawyer by his side 
to press his foot whenever it was proper to make an 
objection. For a time he ran a dray and drove the 
hotel bus from the station. Then Newberry—wanting 
a clean-up itself—made him successively Chief of Po 
lice, Magistrate, and Mayor. As Mayor, he combined 
the functions of the other two offices; he was practi- 
eally his own Chief of Police, and he sat as Magistrate. 


The Campaign of Guns 


RSS HERE followed the incredible days of 
the Tillman craze. It was a campaign 
of guns; the “one-gallus boys,” in the 
belief that this was not so much a 


ie) political upheaval as a revolution, used 

to come into the towns armed and 

ready for the conservative who dared 

DPD speak against their idol. One Fourth 


of July a ade ( - these one-gallus men raided Newberry. 
Their leader, Gus White, was a bad man; also that day 
he was excessively drunk. 

The Chief arrested him. To avoid a rescue party, he 
rushed his prisoner into Hub’s office in the opera house 
building. The Tillmanites gathered in the streets, way 
ing guns. Hub walked out before the opera house, his 
famous beaver hat on the back of his head, and ad- 
dressed them. 

“He’s inside theah,” said Hub. “If yvo’-all want him, 
help yourself.” Then, with the Chief and one police 
man, the Mayor sat down just inside the door, laid 
his revolver across his knees, tilted his chair back, and 
waited for the rush. Although Gus White howled for 
rescue all that afternoon, he was never rescued. 

\s Mayor and Magistrate, Hub Evans was a kind 
of Old King Cole. They tell how he observed that the 
freight trains of the C. N. & L. were blocking the 
streets for longer time than the law allowed. He set 
the Chief of Police to watehing them; and next morn 
ing the Chief brought in a prisone) 

“What is the charge against the prisonah?” 
the court. 

“Blocking and obstructing the public highway for 
more than five minutes. He’s a conductor of a freight 
train, your Honor,” said the Chief. 

His Honor rose up and pounded the bar with both 
hands. 


‘ 4 


r i 


asked 


yo’, prisonah at the bah!” he yelled. “I 
knowed I’d git yo’!” 

His beaver hat, which Hub had assumed on the day 
that he took office, and which he never laid by until he 
left publie life, was his glory and crown. He wore it 
usually with a short-tailed coat; he has been known 
to wear it with a flannel shirt. One day an amateur 
minstrel show come up from Columbia, and one of the 
minstrels swelled about town in a beaver. I stop to 
explain about “beaver.” The effete North would call 
it a “top” or “tall” hat; the uncultured West would call 
it a “plug’; but South Carolina sticks to the termi 
nology of ante-bellum days. 

The youth in the beaver hat was surprised, that 
morning, when a policeman arrested him. 

“What for?” he asked 

‘The Mayor knows,” responded the 
the minstrel was dragged before Hub. 

“Prisonah at the bah,” said Hub, “yo’-all stands 
charged with a grave crime. Wheah did yo’ git that 
hat ?”’ : 

“Bought it,” faltered the prisoner. 

Hub grabbed up his own beaver from the bar, threw 
it on the floor, stamped on it and tore off the brim. 


policeman, and 


“Only one beavah hat allowed in this town, suh. 
said he, “an’ | withdraws like a gentleman for the 
guest of the day An’ now we'll adjourn upstairs.” 
The prisoner, the lawyers, the police, and the grinning 
populace all followed his Honor the Mayor to = hi 
chambers, and had a drink of corn whisky to a goo 
performance and a full hous 

In the week when I visited Hub, Attorney-General 
Lyon, foe of the Dispensary Ring, had summoned bé 
fore the Investigating Commission an editor who ha 
been censuring the “graft hunt.’ Hub. criticizing t 
method, harked back to hi merry old days on 
ben h 

Graf’. oraf’!” he said: “this State is eraf’ crazy 
That ain’t no way fo’ a man to act if it'd been m 
I'd ‘a’? pur i. inche etta I'd eT 
r , n When ] is Idea if tw ‘ vers got int 

I ! | | ) ] t 
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_ Carolina polities, and started the grand exposé. 


an’ say: ‘Gentlemen, go to it! Yo’ has the co’t’s per 
mission.’ An’ they liked me foh it!” 

Hub Evans had been Mayor four terms when he de- 
cided to run for the State Legislature. Newberry 
County did not take his candidacy seriously. He was 
a fine restorative of town order, a fine rough-and-ready 
magistrate, but he lacked dignity. Hub, nevertheless, 
went out and asked for votes; and it was hard to 
refuse anything to those eyes and that laugh. So in 
1900 he got the nomination over ten other candidates; 
and a Democratic nomination means election in the 
South. In the South Carolina Legislature he introduced 
no great measures, sat on no important committees ; but 
he surely added merriment to the legislative proceed 
ings. During that session a vacancy occurred in the 
State Dispensary Board of Directors; and Hub, from 
his seat in the Assembly, asked for the place. 

Already the State Dispensary was under suspicion of 
large crookedness. It was the graveyard of reputations. 
The pay of a director was just that of a legislator—$400 
a year and mileage. Yet neither commissionerships 
nor judgeships nor any other position that the Legisla 
ture had to give brought so much lobbying and can- 
Hub, against the advice of his friends, made 
the campaign; made it himself and without backing. 
A conservative State Senator said to him: “I'll vote 
for you, Hub, if you’ll promise to outdo your prede- 
cessors and steal the whole blame thing.” 

“Ill do it—buildin’ an’ all,’ said Hub, with that 
artistic, puzzling balance between jest and earnest at 
which he is a master. Well, he was elected; and his- 
tory in the Dispensary began. 

This great, humorous creature, this sun-god in the 
rough, full of the coarse joy of life, full of the new 
milk of human kindness, became immensely prosperous 
—and shared his prosperity. His hand was always in 
his pocket, his dollars were always at command of his 
friends. He used to buy whole bleachers at the baseball 
games and whole sections at the theater. When he 
came out on the streets, it was as though the sun had 
broken through. He knew all Columbia; and he had 
his nickname for every one. ‘Hello, old Hypothetica!” 
he would call out to this judge; and “Hello, yeu Fever 
Longevidia!” to that doctor. In the theater, where he 
kept a stage-box always reserved on account of his 
deafness, his applause, his booming laugh, were a whole 
clacque. 

“The Wizard of Oz” came to the Columbia Theater. 
The character Trixie Tryple, the Little Girl with the 
Pet Cow, has a song entitled “Sammy,” one of those 
teasing songs which are always directed to some one 
in the audience. The boys-about-town got her to change 
“Sammy” to “Hubby,” and to sing it at Hub Evans. 
Hub took it gracefully. 

Next year the play came back; and again she sang 
it at Hub. Near the end of the first stanza he vaulted 
from his box on to the stage, ran over to the bench 
where sat Florence Sinnett, the actress playing Trixie, 
folded her in his arms and lifted her face to his. All 
the soubrette perkiness went out of Miss Sinnett; it was 
a bad case of stage fright. The chorus men rushed to 
the rescue, and got Hub away. After he returned to 
his box, amid loud cheers, enter the Cowardly Lion, 
another “Wizard of Oz” character. The Lion insisted 
on sitting and rolling his eyes at Hub’s box. Hub sud- 
denly drew and pointed both his guns; and the Cowardly 
Lion lived up to his reputation. 

When Hub went to Cincinnati and Louisville—diree 
tors of the State Dispensary often traveled as far as 
that on their $400 a year salaries—he scored just as 
heavily in the esteem of those whom he met. Once, they 
say in Columbia, his friends in Louisville got a special 
train to send him to Cincinnati. Once he took his brother 
on his Western trip. On the streets of Louisville a 
wandering citizen of Columbia met the younger Evans 
coming with haste out of a saloon. 

“What’s your hurry?’ asked the Columbia man. 

“Hub and Colonel Jack Chinn are in there having an 
argument. The Colonel says you can git a man quickest 
with a knife, an’ Hub’s arguin’ fo’ a gun.” 

“Well, what’s in that to scare you?” 

“They’re a-usin’ me to illustrate on!” 

Hub had lived in a cottage; toward the end of his 
Dispensary days, he bought the old presidential house 
of Newberry College and had it rebuilt into a mansion. 
His critics—he has no real enemies—call it “Rebate 
Mansion” as a hint at its origins. Afterward a ear 
load of furniture arrived, including one marvelous trans- 
formable mahogany table which Hub put through all 
its paces for his admiring neighbors. At least $1,500 
worth of that furniture—so the reformers declare—was 
paid for by Bluthenthal & Bickart, a firm of Georgia 
liquor dealers deep in the Dispensary mire. It 
charged that William Lanahan & Son, makers of Hunter 
Rye, gave the cow for the new estate. And Hub’s days 
at home in Newberry were as merry and generous as his 
days in Columbia. 

The unhappy time of reckoning came upon the State 
Dispensary. Senator Christensen and Representative 
Lyon, by the sheer power of being not afraid, overthrew 
the Dispensary influence which had dominated South 
Early in 
printed a communica- 
Hub Evans had done some crooked 
with a distillery of Reedsville, North Carolina 
Hub’s wrath is as big as his geniality. He went up to 
Greenville, found the editor, a little man. and 
him: 

“Ah you editah of this papah?” 
that he was. 

“I'll show you how to lie about a gentleman!” said 
Hub. And he took the editor over his knee and spanked 
him. 

But the investigation 
story would not down. 


vassing. 





is also 


the game, the Greenville “News” 
tion charging that 
work 


asked 


The editor admitted 


Reedsville 
the streets. declay 


went on; and the 
Hub raged it 


ing that he would fill somebody full of holes if the 
Commission raked that story up. The day arrived when 
they did rake it up. Hub Evans came to the session 
With his guns; accompanying him were half a dozen 
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of his shooting fellow citizens from Newberry. The 
Commission, expecting trouble, had its own armed 
guards. Senator Blease and other friends of the Dis- 
pensary on the Commission were then doing all they 
could to block the admission of evidence. The Com- 
mittee went into executive session to determine whether 
this testimony should be introduced. 

The reporters, the guards of both sides, and Hub 
Evans could look through the glass doors of the Su- 
preme Court room and see Lyon and Christensen plead- 
ing with the Commission. Hub addressed the reporters: 
“Boys, don’t yo? put nothin’ in yo’ papahs about me. 
[| axes yo’ as a frien’. If yo’ do, Ill fill yo’-all full 
of holes!” 

The doors were thrown suddenly open—the Commis- 
sion had overruled Lyon and Christensen. Those who 
were slated to be innocent bystanders of this general 
slaughter breathed free again. That Reedville story 
did not then come to light. 

3ut other things did. The reformers proved that an 
agent of the Augusta Brewing Company, which con- 
fessed payment of “commissions,” had cashed a heavy 
draft in Columbia and gone from the bank up to New- 
berry, where Hub Evans lived. C. C. Davis, a carpenter 
and builder of Newberry, told how, when repairing 
“Rebate Mansion,’ he had been unable to stop a hole 
and had complained that Hub wasn’t paying him enough. 
“Well, stop it with this!’ said Hub; and he pulled out 
from under the bed a beaver hat full to the’ brim with 
money. There were indirect bits of testimony, too; 
testimony which will never be good in court, but whieh 
has influenced the public mind. They have never brought 
it home to him; perhaps they never will. They have 
found evidence enough to justify them in arresting for 
conspiracy the suave Boykin, the pious Towill, the blus- 
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Loretta D.—the champion college-bred cow 
QIORE than two thousand six hun- 
“(S dred years ago a man of good 
hope and long vision made this 
prediction concerning the dairy 
performances of the cow of the 
Messianic period—that is to say, 
the cow of the Christian era: 

“And it shall come to pass in 
that day that a man shall nour- 
ish a young cow and two sheep; 
and it shall come to pass for the 
abundance of the milk that they shall give he shall eat 
butter; for butter and honey shall every one eat in the 
midst of the land.” 

Viewed from a latter-day standpoint, this prophecy of 
Isaiah, that the coming cow, the average citizen’s cow, 
by the aid of two good ewes, would make butter enough 
for one family, seems to have been a modest forecast. 
Yet it took more than two thousand years to reach this 
cow, and four hundred more to wake a few people to the 
fact that Isaiah’s cow was not a premium animal. To- 
day the American agricultural colleges, founded by the 
Christian dispensation, whose cow Isaiah is supposed to 
have foreseen, are teaching the people that a family cow 
that needs the aid of two sheep for butter purposes is 
not a blessing, but a calamity. 

The ultimate possibilities of the dairy cow are not yet 
understood even by the majority of men whose livelihood 
is made in the dairy. It has taken two generations of 
grain farming to teach Americans the necessity of the 
dairy cow as a conserver of soil fertility; and it prom 
ises to take another generation—a generation of college 
bred dairymen-—-to teach the world that dairy profits are 
possible only after weeding out of the herd every cow of 
the Isaiah type. This work the testing of dairy cows, 
their feeding and breeding for high milk production, 
their care and the care of their products is the special 
work of the dairy departments of the agricultural col 
leges of Christian America. 


The first and foundation advice given by the college 


to the cow owner is: “Know your cow. Test het Is 
she in good health, so that she can give wholesome milk? 
Does she give milk in paying quantity Does she give 
milk of paying quality? Thanks to college investiga 
tion and discoveries, any one can cheaply test his cows 
for tuberculosis, and also for the butter fat and cheese 
content of her milk; while any good scales will tell the 
amount of her yield. With these tests any farmer may 


know how his cow compares with the model cow By 
measuring her feed and calculating its farm value, he can 
determine whether she is a profit-maker or a pensione 

The average farmer is too slack to make these investi 
gations, but the colleges are making extensive tests of 
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tering Major Black, Rawlinson, Wylie; but not Hub 
Evans. He sits and entertains the populace in his law 
office at Newberry; he oversees his estates; whenever 
the Commission meets he drops down to Columbia and 
visits a while with Lyon, chief prosecutor; and his. ways 
are the ways of innocence. 

Most men of Columbia believe that he, who sat 
longer on the Board of Dispensary Directors than any 
other save one, must have had part in its queer financial 
methods. Every man, woman, child, and dog in Colum- 
bia hopes that the reformers will never prove it. In 
my heart, | hope so myself. I can not convey his 
charm, but if IL have half conveyed his humor, ’ his 
courage, and his childlike humanity, I believe that you, 
too, must hope so. To put all that sunshine, that joy 
of life, between cold stones—to fetter that sun god! 
What moral idiots we are in the face of personality! 

Yet so far as immoral intention goes, the men of 
Columbia and you and I may be half-right. If he took 
rebates from the liquor houses, rebates that belonged 
to South Carolina—mind I say “if’—he robbed like 
Robin Hood. For the State was charging ten per cent 
profit on list prices at its wholesale shop and ten per 
cent more at its retail shops; and, paradoxically, the 
higher it paid for its liquor, the more profit it made. 
So the money accepted for rebates .on thé overcharges 
of the whisky houses ,was not taken from the State as 
a corporate body, but from the individual consumer, 
who paid $1.25 for a bottle of whisky which should 
have cost him $1. What’s an extra quarter to a man 
who wants whisky? That quarter is a remote thing 
for one of these great, elemental, earth-creatures to 
perceive; and Hub Evans, if he did take rebates, took 
them like Robin Hood—robbed trifles from the rich 
public that he might give bounty to his poor friends. 


Cow and the College 


The Long Interval Between the 
Cow Prophesied by Isaiah and 
the Which the 
Agricultural Eaperts 
Set Their O. K. 


Cow on 


By MILTON O. NELSON 


average dairy herds and advertising the results in order 
to wake the farmers up. The Illinois college, for exam- 
ple, made an entire year’s test of 554 cows in 36 herds, 
and found that the lowest one-fourth in the list (139 
cows) averaged to yield annually but 133 pounds of 
butter fat each. The highest one-fourth produced 301 
pounds. This product at 23 cents a pound, the average 
Elgin price for butter fat for the past five years, showed 
the year’s gross receipts for the low class to be but $30.77, 
and for the high class $69.32. The average annual cost 
of keeping each of these cows was not less than $30. At 
this rate the low-grade cows paid a profit of but 77 cents 
each for the year, or a total for the 139 cows of $107. 
The high-class cows made a profit of $31.32 each, or for 
the 139 a total of more than $4,000 for the year. 

To clinch this lesson, the college issued little bulletins 
for use in the country schools, setting these facts forth 
and estimating that 25 cows of the high class would pay 
as large a profit as 1,021 of the low class; and that to 
make a profit of $1 a day a farmer would have to keep 
a herd of 474 of these low-class cows. These bulletins 
estimate that the State of Illinois supports about 250,000 
pauper cows, at an annual loss to the State of about 
$5,000,000. 

‘Lhese college tests not only disclose the pauper cow; 


they discover some astonishing profit-producers. The 
selection and feeding of these great producers has usu- 


ally been under college instruction. Dairy students are 
taught the importance of recognizing the dairy type, so 
that they may tell by the looks of a heifer calf what 
kind of a dairy cow it will make; of a cow, what kind 
of a producer she will be; of a bull, what kind of dairy 
progeny may be expected from him. The result has been 
the building up of many very profitable dairy herds. 

The breeders’ associations of the leading dairy breeds 

the Holstein-Friesian, the Jersey, the Guernsey, and 
the Ayrshire—now cooperate with the agricultural col- 
leges in making tests of the milk and butter products 
of cows of various ages and for various periods of time. 
Cows that score above a certain mark, and bulls with 
four or more of their progeny passing this mark, are 
admitted to the “advanced register” for their respective 
This naturally sets a high standard for dairy 
a standard based on actual attainments in profits 
rather than on looks or pedigree. This has at once both 
value of such stock and 
proven to the careless dairyman what he loses by work 
ing with small producing cows 

The world’s record of milk and butter fat now belongs 
to a Holstein cow, Colantha 4th’s Johanna, the prop 
erty of W. J. Gillette, Rosendale, Wisconsin. The test 
of this cow was made by the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture in 1906. Her milk yield for 365 days was 
27,432.5 pounds, which produced 998.26 pounds of but- 


breeds. 
COWS, 


increased the sale high-class 


ter fat, which equaled 1,247.83 pounds of butter. Her 
best day’s production of milk was 106 pounds (about 
53 quarts) and of butter 5.74 pounds. Her best week’s 


milk yield was 6.517 pounds (about 32 


5 quarts) and o 


butter 35.22 pounds Her sustaining power is wonder 
ful. considering that eleven months after calving she 
vas averaging 3.42 pounds of butter daily! 

Perhap the most famous dairy-cow test held = in 
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Temporary shelters erected in the streets by the survivors 


Soldiers searching in the ruins for those who might still be alive A five-year-old boy was rescued fourteen days after the first shock 


The Ruined City of Messina 
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A street completely hlocked by wreckage from 





fallen houses 





The City of Messina on fire afte the earthquake 


The Earthquake 


HE most appalling disaster in the history of Christian civilization beg 
An earthquake razed to the ground the city of Messina, Seily. and | 
Straits. A few seconds later a thirty-foot wall of water rushed in from t 


wave sucked bach with it the corpses of men and the fragments of house 


In the days succeeding, plague and starvation were rife, and survivors 
went mad with fear and hunger. Other smaller settlements were blotted on 
quake, flood, and fire. Damage was done from Riposto, in Sely, to Piz 


loss of life is 200,000. Naval vessels, soldiers, physicians, fond supplies, 
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The houses along the water-front—the Diited States Con 
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Jire afte the earthquake of December 28 


quake in 


ian civilization began at 5.20 0 clock in the morning of December 28. 
sina, Sietly, and Reggio, on the mainland of Italy, just across the 
rushed in from the harbor and swamped the ruins. The 


receding 
‘agmens of houses. A little later fire broke 


out among the ruins. 


e, and survivors murdered each other for a crust of bread. 
ts 7 blotted out at the same time by the same 


Some 
visitation of earth- 

m Seily, to Pizzo, in Calabria, a reach of eighty-six miles. The 
fou supplies, and quicklime were rushed to the stricken cities. 


—the Diited States Consulate pas { cated here 


Refugees 
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Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


XLVI.—The Return of Prosperity 


San Francisco, Jan, 10, 1909. 


To Editor COLLIER WEEKLY who love to 
see Honest Employment again merg- 
ing forth from Saloons with full din- 
ner pale & plenty froth on top, 

Dear Sir:— 


ten to it. 
Cousin Nogi 
come-me re 
cently walking 
inside 1 over- 
coat to resem 
ble a navaho 
blanket with a 
English accent 
irritated by 





Seottish plads. 

“You notice it?” he explain to me 
with MeCoy expression & modish 
blush. 

“Who could avoid doing so?” are 
enquire I make. “Where you get this 
fashionable New York kimono?” 

“From Chowsky, the American tay 
lor,” he say-it for pride. 

“How you manage pay for such Van 
derbuilt robes inside of your income 
which you ain’t got?” are inpudent 
cross-examine I say. 

“By one of my mentality it can be 
languidly did,” decrop my _ talented 
cousin. “Firstly I make pay-down of 
$5 really cash money. This to indi- 
cate how honest I intend to be. After 
that I pay $2 monthly for the rest of 
my entire life. Finally the overcoat 
is mine.” 

“Supposedly,” I rebuke. “Supposedly 
some monthly-time arrive stealthily be- 
fore you got that $2 which Hon. Chow- 
sky require for cash-install? Must you 
surrender up this overcoat because 
of ?” 

“Certainly not shall!” dib Nogi. 
“When this Chowsky come around 
with collecting expression I would 
firstly act very deceptive & explan 
how one more week must relapse 
before I am enriched. Again soonly 
he arrive with mad remittance look. 
Them I must elope around corner & 
lean my gilt watch against some 
pawn-store for $2 cash-pay. Thus 
[I can remain fashionable but slightly 
nervus.” 

“Nogi,” I motter scornly, “you are 
talking like a Aldrich Currency Pro- 
gram.” 

“In this age of stretch & strife,” 
say Nogi for shamed excuse, “it are 
necessary for young Business Man to 
present a genteel & flashy appear 
ance and thusly gain respect of supe 
riors. 

“During this past year,” I say-it, 
“vou were more slobbish in your ideas. 
You wore a overcoat which was entirely 
down in heels, shabbed at corners & 
with lame elbows. Why now must you 
suddenly appear with such stylish 
wrappings around yourself?” 

“[ are now a membership of the 
Boosters Club,” corrode he. “We are 
plejed by ernest vow to wear Christian 
Science expression of brite cheerup & 
be ready to welcome Return of Pros 
perity which are expected to arrive any 
moment. Sunshine from us. We are 
expected to greet all franchises, city & 
State elections, Y. M. C. A., riots, alder 
mans & all others in authority with joy 
clasps of happy hands, musick-wagons 
and maddy banzai of speeches. When 
Hon. Prosperity hear this demonstra 
tus he will cease to grouch & come 
back.” 

“Where have Hon. Prosperity been 
away to that he must come back from?” 
I migrate. 

“Not sure to say.” acknowlej Nogi. 
“Hon. Roosevelt say 
away by Wall Street, but Prosperity 
have not been seen very much _ in 
that prominent alley during past 
year.” 

By this moment long come 8S. Wanda 
Japanese socialist who are very dy 
namite in his opinions when he talk 
about Human 
sports. 

“When Hon. Prosperity do arrive 
what then?” 


he was_ stole 


Progress and _ other 


he require x 


By HASHIMURA 


“This Chowsky come around with collecting expression’ 


“Then there won’t be no more Hard 
Times,” are snap-back for Nogi. 

“Are Hard Times such a very mean 
curse for America?” ask this propa- 
gander. 

“Of surely yes!” retard Nogi. “Hard 
Times is period of great financial stin 
gency. When Hard Times reside in this 
kingdom then all persons must act en 
tirely miserable. Brick-laying mans 
must eat less mushrooms, store-maiden 
must go to jolly-operas less oftenly, 
Wall Street must appear honest, bridge 
play ladies must durn sox instead, 
girlies must be less Vassar & more use 
ful, financiers must sell their ottomo 
biles & learn to walk, childly babes 
must forget thirst for chocolate-drops 
& eat soda-cracks — wretchedness en 
joyed everywheres.” 

“Them curses you mention is pretty 
fine blessings,” say S. Wanda for Ber 
nard Shaw expression. “If Hard Times 
resided long enough in America it 
would be a quite Christian 
kingdom & fit for some 
heathens to inhabit it. 
What must happen when 
Prosperity come back-in?” 

“By arrival of Prosperity,” 
renig Nogi, “sudden booms 
will be heard everywheres 
through sog & silence. 
Churches, landmarks & other 
sacred relics will be tore 
down to build breweries & 
sky-scrape insurance palaces. 
Continual arrests for speed 
break by tour-cars, Entire 
villages will go on to Europe 


TOGO 


say Hon. Shakspeare, 
famous. book-maker, 
about Adversity? He- 


say as following: 


“ “Sweet are the usages 
of Adversity 

To any Person what has 
not got nothing else ; 

For one month of It 

Are better than one 
Year of rubb & bant, 
Swedish gymnastus, 
Turkish bath & diet 
of champagne 

For to reduce a vast 
belt. 

Delving postholes is 








also a_ holesumer 
game 
Than Gollaf. 
And when a_ Person 
are reeked on a 
Desert HMisle. 
Maybe he don’t know 
it, 
’ But he are getting 
fresher air 
Than can be obtained at huj price 
from Hotel St. Riches, N. Y. 
Ah, surely yes, 
Nweet, sweet 
tre the usages of A dversity . 
But like other sweet & sugarish con- 
fectionary, 
Enough is enuf 
€ a small portion at a time 
{re sifficient, thank you!” 


When I finished singing them melted 
lines Wanda execlamed for compli 
ment, “I have studied Hon. Shakspeare 
for 7 years & have not got that far 
yet.” 

“Such poems express happy new year 
sensations of all persons who expects 
Hon. Prosperity to arrive,” digitate 
Nogi. 

“Of all the blessings known to any 
kingdom Prosperity is oftenly the 
greatest curse,” chant S. Wanda. 

“Kindly Boost-up before Knocking 

















to spend rapid wealth and 
come back disgusted, as usual. 





Whissles. Many brite coun 
try boys will run away to 
New York and = degenerate 
into suecessful men. 1000s 
of house painters will be hired 
to paint barns and 1000s of 
fresco-painters will be hired ~ 
to paint palaces. Many am 
brite literary child, discour 
idged by them Hard Times, 
will borrow a tipewriter, at 
return of Prosperity, & learn how do 
it like Gilbert Parker—” 

“Will return of Prosperity make 
them novellers write better?’ ask this 


Wanda. 
“It will make them write oftener,” 
profisy Nogi. (Grones from me.) 
“But best kind of Genius are hatched 
Adversity,” growl S Wanda. 

“World’s greatest misterpieces has 
been wrote by faint Poets in a frosted 
garret. Chilled & mothy garrets is 
good sweat shops for manufacture of 
Great Thoughts If such a_egarret 
as steam-heated and filled with 
artickles of wealth « luxry What 
would it be?” 

“Tt would be a studio,” snuggest 
for reply 

“Adversity are most happier time for 
souls.’ be iil War 

“Of surely it are,” I chip in. “What 














** Sweet are the usages of Adversity’ 


down,” dib Nogi in unicorn’ with 
me. 

“S. Wanda, socialist, could you not 
feel some slight advantages by being 
richer?” I ask for shock. “Would you 
not care to have delicious gum-slippers 
to wear, Over your porous shoes in 
irrigated weather? Would you not 
prefer nice seal-skin collar to fend off 
chill-blames from neck when frost is 


here?” 
“Of coursely I would!” narrate this 
Wanda.” Although a Socialist I am 


often human.” 

“Ah so!” IT snub. “When Hon. Pros 
perity arrive you will be benefatted 
alike to all others. Schemers of Wall 
Street and dreamers of Grubb Street 
will be equally rejoiced.” 

“T enjoy doubt,” rasp Wanda with 
other dispeptick symptoms. 

“What Say Hon. Taft?” enquire Nogi. 


“He-say, ‘Vasty army of Americans is 
awaiting with open shoulders to wel- 
come Hon. Prosperity.’ ” 

“Question for Japanese Schoolboys 
to consider,” say Wanda with Karl 
Marx expression, “is: How will Hon. 
Prosperity act when he gets back 
home? 

“Will he have sweethearted feel for 
everybody he sees on trolley-cars? Will 
he come in dishguise of fat commercial 
drummer with sachel of welcome dry- 
goods for small country dealer & nice 
old-fashioned jokes for Oscar Swartz 
the village horse-smith? Will he call 
around to naybors for brite smile & 
relate laughing anticdotes for Elks 
banquit ? 

“Or will he be one entirely pompus 
& snobbed Prosperity all planked up 
against Tariff revision? Will he be 
only a Prosperity for the prosperous? 
Will he prefer a inflamed French- 
speaking ottomobile & attend O-Hio 
dinners in Venetian room of the Astor- 
oria Hotel? 

“All America maybe-so are awaiting 
with outseratched hands & 4th of July 
ceremonies to welcome this Hon. Pros; 
but if a entertainment committee from 
the Trusts is standing on the platform 
to show -him America when his train 
arrive, I bet my bootware this cele- 
brated traveller will not got no time to 
attend country fairs & church sociables 
for several moons, & maybe more than 
that.” 

Me & Nogi are expected to reply, but 
neglect to. 

“How will Hon. Prosperity behave 
when he arrive?” rore Wanda for maddy 
yall. 

“He must either behave like a 
gentleman or get out,” say-we in 
unicorn & depart off. Me & Nogi 
are entirely disgust by such hammer- 
sounds, so we go to Sons of Naga- 
saki Billiard & Pools Parlor for play 
it & forget. 





ws all them pessimons remarks S. 
Wanda make, Mr. Editor, please 
don’t get timid fright 
& remain stingy 
when Prosperity ar- 
rive; howeverly, you 
must took notice & not 
be too rich & sinful 
just because you got a 
chance. In prior time 
of long ago Hon. 
Moses lead them Jew 
ish children out of 
the bullbushes & into 
a land which flowed 
with milk & beehives. 
From consequences of 
this discovery them 
Jewish children eat 
too much sweet bee 
molasses and got so 
demented they began 
to worship Golden 
Pigs because they 
thought they was 
beautiful. So this go 
on till Hon. Moses en 
joy angry rage and 
nale up in all RR 
stations & street-cars 
following sign: 


“Thou Shalst Not Steal.” 


And this are a pretty danger- 
ous thing to say in times of 
Prosperity. 

Hoping you are too, 

Yours truly, 


HASHIMURA Toco. 


S. P—Arthur Kickahajama say 
“Hon. Roosevelt are like some- 
body else. He are like Hon. Josh- 
away, Hebrew profit.” “Why-so 
is?” I ask it with expression of 
goat. “Because Josh-away com 
manded the ‘Sun’ to keep still,” 
muse Arthur. “Hon. Roosevelt 
commanded the ‘Sun’ to keep 
still, but I have not yet noticed it 
doing so,” are snapped wit from , 
Japanese Schoolboy. i 
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The Awakening of the Hermit 
on the Mountain Top who 


Smiled in His Beard 


By O. HENRY 


Illustrated by GEO. BREHM 


Hudson was 
eave with 


Hermit of the 
hustling about his 
unusual animation. 

The cave was on or in the top 
of a little spur of the Catskills 
that had strayed down to the 
river’s edge, and, not having a 
ferry ticket, had to stop there. 
The bijou mountains 

Van 46 densely wooded and were infested 
SRL OPONSE by ferocious squirrels and wood 
peckers that forever menaced the transients. 
Like a badly sewn strip of white braid, a macadamized 
road ran between the green skirt of the hills and the 
foamy lace of the river’s edge. A dim path wound from 
the comfortable road up the rocky heights to the het 
mit’s cave. One mile upstream was the Viewpoint 
Inn, to which summer folk from the city came; leaving 
electric-fanned apartments that they might be 
driven about in burning sunshine, shrieking, in gasoline 
launches, by spindle-legged Modreds bearing the blankest 
of shields. 

Train your lorgnette upon the hermit and let your 
eye receive the personal touch that shall endear you to 
the hero. 

A man of forty, judging him fairly, with long hair 
curling at the ends, dramatic eyes and a forked brown 
beard like those that were imposed upon the West some 
years ago by self-appointed “divine healers” who suc 
ceeded the grasshopper crop. His outward vesture ap 
peared to be a kind of gunny-sacking cut and made into 
a garment that would have made the fortune of a Lon 
don tailor. His long, well-shaped fingers, delicate 
and poise of manner raised him high above the class of 
hermits who fear water and bury money in oyster cans 
in their caves in spots indicated by rude crosses chipped 
in the stone wall above. 

The hermit’s home was not altogether a cave. Thi 
cave was an addition to the hermitage, which was a 
rude hut made of poles daubed with clay and covered 
with the best quality of rust-proof zine roofing 

In the house prope 
a rustic bookease made of unplaned poplar planks, and 
a table formed of a wooden slab laid across two upright 
pieces of granite—something between the furniture of a 
Druid temple and that of a Broadway beefsteak dun 
geon. Hung against the walls were skins of wild ani 
mals purchased in the vicinity of Eighth Street and 
University Place, New York. 

The rear of the cabin merged into the cave Chere 
the hermit stone hearth 
With infinite patience and an old ax he had chopped 
natural shelves in the rocky walls. On them stood his 
flour, taleum 
baking-powder, sodamint tablets, pepper, 
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were 


sume 


cool, 


nose, 


there were stone slabs for seats, 


cooked his meals on a_ rude 


powder, kerosene 


salt. and Olivo 


stores of bacon, lard, 


Cremo Emulsion for chaps and roughness of the hands 
and face. 
The hermit had hermited there for ten years He 


of the Viewpoint Inn lo its guests he 
to the Mysterious 
Lovers’ Leap beat him only 


Was an asset 
Was second in interest only Keho in 
the Haunted Glen. And the 
a few inches, flat-footed. Ile was known fat but not 
very wide, on account of the topography as a scholai 
of brilliant intellect who had 
cause he had been jilted in a love 
day night the Viewpoint 


provisions He 


foresworn the world be 
affair. Every Satu 
Inn sent to him surreptitiously 


eft the 


a basket of immediate 
outskirts of his hermitage. 


ited him said his store of knowledge, wit, and scintilat 


neve 
Guests of the inn who vis 


ing philosophy were simply wonderful, you know Phat 
summer the Viewpoint Inn was crowded with guests 
So. on Saturday nights, there were extra cans of toma 
toes and sirloin steak. instead of “rounds,” in the her 
mit’s basket 

Now you have the material allegations in the ca 
So. make way for Romance 

Evidently the hermit expected a visito1 He carefull 
ombed his long hair and parted “ ipostolic ea 
When the ninety-eight-cent alarm-clo na ston he 


mmnounced the nour 
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“It’s grand,” said Miss Trenholme, 
think a 


deal one 


‘absolute ly 
hermit’ s life is the 


grand, / 


oaken staff, and strolled slowly into the 


woods that 


thick 
surrounded the hermitage 
Up the faint path 
with its carpet of pine needles, 
toiled Beatrix, youngest and fairest of the fa 
mous Trenholme sisters. She was all in blue from hat 
to canvas pumps, varying in tint from the shade of the 
tinkle of a bluebell at daybreak on a spring Saturday 
to the deep hue of a Monday morning at nine when thi 
washerwoman has failed to show up 
Beatrix dug he 
needles and sighed The hermit, on the q. ¢.. removed 
a grass burr from the ankle of one sandaled foot with 
the big toe of his other one. She blued—and almost 
starched and ironed him 
“It must be so niece,” she said in 


He had not long to wait. 
way, slippery 


eerulean parasol deep into the pine 


with her cobalt eyes. 
little, tremulous 
“to be a hermit, and have ladies climb mountains 
to talk to you.” 

The hermit folded his arms and leaned 
with a sigh, 


against a tree 


Beatrix 


settled down upon the mat of pine 





needles like a bluebird upon her nest. The hermit fol 
lowed suit; drawing his feet rather awkwardly unde) 
his gunnv-sacking 

‘It must be nice to be a mountain.” said he, with pon 
derous lightness ind have angels in blue climb up you 
instead of flying over you 

“Mama had neuralegi: said Beatrix, “and went -to 
bed, or | couldn’t have come It’s dreadfully hot at 
that horrid old inn But we hadn’t the money to go 
inywhere else this summer.” 

“Last night,” said the hermit | climbed to the top 
of that big rock above us 1 could see the lights of the 


nn and hear a strain or two of the musie when the wind 
fully in the 


amid the fra 


was right l imagined you moving grace 
of others to the 
grance of flowers 


arms 
dreamy music of the waltz 


Chink how lonelv I must have been!” 


The youngest, handsomest, and poorest of the famous 
rrenholme sisters sighed 

You haven't quite hit it,’ she said, plaintively a 
was moving gracefully af the arms of another Mama 


had one of her periodical attacks of rheumatism in bot] 
Ibows and shoulders, and | had to rub them for ar 
ur wit that horri id liniment | hope vou didn’t 
ink that smelled like flowers You know, there were 
some West Point bovs and ichtload of young men 
on ! it at ist evenings ( | dance 1’\ know 
mama » sit | in el n for ree hou vit 
n ilf « ! g il S5 cde PES 4a , 
1 ! na me B u 
rie hit 1 | I 
) ] \ 





have to take her to her room and rub her arms. To see 
mama dressed you’d be surprised to know the number 
of square inches of surface there are to her arms. I 
think it must be delightful to be a hermit. That—eassock 

or gabardine, isn’t it?—that you wear is so becom- 

of course you must have 
a blessed relief it must be 

rhink how we must suf- 
fer—no matter how small I buy my shoes they always 
pinch my toes. Oh, why can’t there be lady hermits, too!” 

The beautifulest and most adolescent Trenholme sister 
extended two slender blue ankles that ended in two enor 
mous blue silk bows that almost concealed two fairy Ox- 
forty-seven shades of blue. The 
hermit, as if impelled by a kind of reflex-telepathie action, 
drew his bare 


ing. Do you make it—or them 
And what 
to wear sandals instead of shoes! 


changes—yourself 


fords, also of one of the 


toes further beneath his gunny-sacking. 

1 have heard about the romance of your life,” said 
Miss softly. They have it printed on the 
back of the menu card at the inn. Was she very beau 
tiful and charming?” , 

On the bills of fare muttered the hermit; 
what do | care for the world’s babble? Yes, she was of 
grandest type. Then,” he continued, 
he | thought the world could never contain another 
So | forsook it and repaired to this moun 
tain fastness to spend the remainder of my life alone—to 
and dedicate my remaining years to her memory.” 
rrenholme, “absolutely grand. 
ideal one. No bill eol 

dinner—how I'd like to 

e one! But there’s no such luck for me If 1 don’t 

honestly believe mama will force 

trimming hats. It isn’t 

ugly but we haven’t enough 

money left to butt in at any of the swell places any 

And I don’t unless it’s some- 

body I like That’s why I’d like to be a hermit. Her 
mits don’t ever marry, do they?” 

H & 


found the right on 


rrenholme 


“but 
the highest and 
equal to hei 


levote 

It’s grand,” said Miss 
| think a hermit’s life is the 
lectors calling, no dressing for 
| 


marry this season | 


me into settlement work 01 


because I’m getting old o1 


more want to marry 


undreds of ’em,” said the hermit when they’ve 


youngest and beautl 





es ecause they ve lost the right one trent they 


* answered the recluse, 
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fatuously. “Wisdom comes to one in a mountain cave 
as well as to one in the world of ‘swells,’ as I believe they 
are called in the argot.” 

“When one of the ‘swells’ brings it to them,” said Miss 
Trenholme. “And my folks are swells. That’s the 
trouble. But there are so many swells at the seashore 
in the summer time that we hardly amount to more than 
ripples. So we’ve had to put all our money into river 
and harbor appropriations. We were all girls, you 

know. There were four of us. I’m 
the only surviving one. The others 
- have been married off. All to money. 












“IT can see how you could give up a woman 
for ten years, but not ten years for a woman” =~ 


Mama is so proud of my sisters. They send her the 
loveliest penwipers and art calendars every Christmas. 
I’m the only one on the market now. I’m forbidden to 
look at any one who hasn’t money.” 

“But—” began the hermit. 

“But, oh,” said the beautifulest, “of course hermits 
have great pots of gold and doubloons buried somewhere 
near three great oak trees. They all have.” 

“T have not,” said the hermit, regretfully. 

“l’m so sorry,” said Miss Trenholme. “I always 
thought they had. I think I must go now.’ 

Oh, beyond question, she was the beautifulest. 

“Fair lady—” began the hermit. 

“T am Beatrix Trenholme—some call me Trix,” she 
said. “You must come to the inn to see me.” 

“T haven’t been a stone’s throw from my cave in ten 
years,” said the hermit. 

“You must come to see me there,” she repeated. “Any 
evening except Thursday.” The hermit smiled weakly. 

“Geod-by,” she said, gathering the folds of her pale 
blue skirt. “I shall expect you. But not on Thursday 
evening, remember.” 

What an interest it would give to the future menu 
cards of the Viewpoint Inn to have these printed lines 
added to them: “Only once during the more than ten 
years of his lonely existence did the mountain hermit 
leave his famous cave. That was when he was irresistibly 
drawn to the inn by the fascinations of Miss Beatrix 
Trenholme, youngest and most beautiful of the celebrated 
Trenholme sisters, whose brilliant marriage to—’ 

Aye, to whom? 

The hermit walked back to the hermitage. At the door 
stood Bob Binkley, his old friend and companion of the 
days before he had renounced the world—Bob, himself ar- 
rayed like the orchids of the greenhouse in the summer 
man’s polychromatie garb—Bob, the millionaire, with his 
fat, firm, smooth, shrewd face, his diamond rings, spar- 
kling fob-chain, and pleated bosom. He was two years 
older than the hermit, and looked five years younger. 

“You’re Hamp Ellison, in spite of those whiskers and 
that going-away bathrobe,” he shouted. “I read about 
you on the bill of fare at the inn. They’ve run your 
biography in between the cheese and ‘Not Responsible 
for Coats and Umbrellas.’ What’d you do it for, Hamp? 
And ten years, too—geewhilikins! 

“You’re just the same,” said the hermit. “Come in 
and sit down. Sit on that limestone rock over there; it’s 
softer than the granite.” 

“I can’t understand it, old man,” said Binkley. “I 
can see how you could give up a woman for ten years. 
but not ten years for a woman. Of course I know why 
you did it. Everybody does. Edith Carr. She jilted 
four or five besides you. But you were the only one who 
took to a hole in the ground. The others had recourse 
to whisky, the Klondike, polities, and that similia simili 
bus cure. But, say—Hamp; Edith Carr was just about 
the finest woman in the world—high-toned and proud 
and noble, and playing her ideals to win at all kinds of 
odds. She certainly was a ecrackerjack.” 

“After I renounced the world,” said the hermit, “I 
never heard of her again.” 

“She married me,” said Binkley 

The hermit leaned against the wooden walls of his 
ante-cave, and wriggled his toes. 

“I know how you feel about it.” said Binkley. “What 
else could she do? There were her four sisters and het 
mother and old man Carr—you remember how he put 
all the money he had into dirigible balloons? Well, 
everything was coming down and nothing going up with 


’ 





‘em, as you might say Well, I know Edith as well as 
you do—although I married her | is worth a million 
then, but I’ve run it up since to between five and six 
It wasn’t me she wanted as much as well. it was about 
like this. She had that bunch on her hands, and they 
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had to be taken care of. Edith married me two months 
after you did the ground-squirrel act. I thought she 
liked me, too, at the time.” 

“And now?” inquired the recluse. 

“We're better friends than ever now. She got a di- 
vorce from me two years ago. Just incompatibility. | 
didn’t put in any defense. Well, well, well, Hamp, this 
is certainly a funny dugout you've built here. But you 
always were a hero of fiction. Seems like you’d have 
been the very one to strike Edith’s fancy. Maybe you 
did—but it’s the bank roll that catches ’em, my boy 
your caves and whiskers won’t do it. Honestly, Hamp, 
don’t you think you’ve been a darned fool?” 

The hermit smiled behind his tangled beard. He was and 
always had been so superior to the crude and mercenary 
Binkley that even his vulgarities could not anger him. 
Moreover, his studies and meditations in his retreat had 


Naty 
raised him far above the little vanities of the world. 
His little mountainside had been almost an Olympus, 
over the edge of which he saw, smiling, the bolts hurled 
in the valleys of man below. Had his ten years of re 
nunciation, of thought, of devotion to an ideal, of living 
scorn of a sordid world, been in vain? Up from the 
world had come to him the youngest and beautifulest 
fairer than Edith—one and three-sevenths times lovelie: 
than the seven-years’-served Rachel. So, the hermit 
smiled in his beard. 

When Binkley had relieved the hermitage from the 
blot of his presence and the first faint star showed above 
the pines, the hermit got the can of baking-powder from 
his cupboard. He still smiled behind his beard. 

There was a slight rustle in the doorway. There stood 
Edith Carr, with all the added beauty and stateliness 
and noble bearing that ten years had brought her. 

She was never one to chatter. She looked at the 
hermit with her large, 
thinking dark eyes. ‘The 
hermit stood still, sur 
prised into a pose as 
motionless as her own. 
Only his subconscious 
sense of the fitness of 
things caused him to 
turn the baking-powder 
can slowly in his hands 
until its red label was 
hidden against his bosom. 

“T am stopping at the 
inn,” said Edith, in low 
but clear tones. “I heard 
of you there. I told my 
self that I must see you. 
I want to ask your for- 
giveness. I sold my hap- 
piness for money. There 
were others to be pro 
vided for—but that does 
not excuse me. I[ just 
wanted to see you and 
ask your forgiveness. 
You have lived here ten 
years, they tell me, cher 
ishing my memory! | 
was blind, Hampton. | 
could not see then that 
all the money in the 


world can not weigh in S& 
the seales against a faith 
ful heart. If—but it is 
too late now. of course.” 
Iler assertion was a 
question elothed as best 
it could be in a lov 
ing woman’s pride. But 
through the thin dis 
guise the hermit saw easily that his lady had come bacl 
to him—if he chose. He had won a golden crown—if it 
pleased him to take it. The reward of his decade of 
faithfulness was ready for his hand—if he desired to 


stretch it forth. 

For the space of one minute the old enchantment shone 
upon him with a reflected radiance. And then by turns 
he felt the manly sensations of indignation at having 
been discarded, and of repugnance at having been—as 


it were—sought again And last of all—how strange 
that it should have come at last! the pale-blue vision 
of the beautifulest of the Trenholme sisters illuminate 
his mind’s eve and left him without a 

“It is too late,” he said, in deep tone pressing tl 
baking-powder can against his heart 

Onee she turned after he had gone stowly twenty 





You would have said that he played Iamlet 


yards down the path. The hermit had begun to twist 
the lid off his can, but he hid it again under his sacking 
tobe. He could see her great eyes shining sadly through 
the twilight; but he stood inflexible in the doorway of 
his shack and made no sign. j 


SUST as the moon rose on Thursday 
evening the hermit was seized by the 
world-madness. , 

Up from the inn, fainter than the 
horns of elfland, came now and then a 
few bars of music played by the casino 
band. The Hudson was broadened by 
the night into an illimitable sea— 
those lights, dimly seen on its opposite shore, were not 
beacons for prosaic trolley lines, but low-set stars mil- 
lions of miles away. The waters in front of the inn were 
gay with fireflies—or were they motor-boats, smelling of 
gasoline and oil? Once the hermit had known these 
things and had sported with Amaryllis in the shade of the 
red-and-white-striped awnings. But for ten years he had 
turned a heedless ear to these far-off echoes of a frivolous 
world. But to-night there was something wrong. 

The casino band was playing a waltz—a waltz. What 
a fool he had been to tear deliberately ten years of his 
life from the calendar of existence for one who had given 
him up for the false joys that wealth—‘tum ti tum ti 
tum ti”’—how did that waltz go? But those years 
had not been sacrificed—had they not brought him the 
star and pearl of all the world, the youngest and beau- 
tifulest of 

“But do not come on Thursday evening,” she had in- 
sisted. Perhaps by now she would be moving slowly and 
gracefully to the strains of that waltz held closely by 
West Pointers or city commuters, while he, who had read 
in her eyes things that had recompensed him for ten lost 
years of life, moped like some wild animal in its moun- 
tain den. Why should—” 

“Damn it,” said the hermit, suddenly, “I'll do it.” 

He threw down his Marcus Aurelius and threw off his 
gunny-sack toga. He dragged a dust-covered trunk from 
a corner of the cave, and with difficulty wrenched open 
its lid. 

Candles he had in plenty, and the eave was soon aglow. 
Clothes—ten years old in cut—scissors, razors, hats, 
shoes, all his disearded attire and belongings, were 
dragged ruthlessly from their renunciatory rest and 
strewn about in painful disorder. 

A pair of scissors soon reduced his beard sufficiently 
for the dulled razors to perform approximately their 
office. Cutting his own hair was beyond the hermit’s 
skill. So, he only combed and brushed it backward as 
smoothly as he could. Charity forbids us to consider 
the heart-burnings and exertions of one so long removed 
from haberdashery and society. 

At the last the hermit went to an inner corner of his 
cave and began to dig in the soft earth with a long iron 
spoon. Out of the cavity he thus made he drew a tin 
ean, and out of the can three thousand dollars in bills 
tightly rolled and wrapped in oiled silk. He was a real 
hermit, as this may assure you. 

You may take a brief look at him as he hastens down 
the little mountainside. A long, wrinkled, black frock 
coat reached to his calves. 
White duck trousers, unae 
quainted with the tailor’s 
goose, a pink shirt, white 
standing collar with bril- 
liant blue butterfly tie, and 
buttoned congress gaiters. 
But think, sir and madam— 
ten years! From beneath a 
narrow-brimmed straw hat 
with a striped band flowed 
his hair. Seeing him, with all 
your shrewdness you could 
not have guessed him. You 
would have said that he 
played Hamlet—or the tuba 

or pinochle — you would 
never have laid your hand 
on your heart and said: “He 
is a hermit who lived ten 
years in a cave for love of 
one lady—to win another.” 

The dancing pavilion ex- 
tended above the waters of 
the river. Gay lanterns and 
frosted elect ric globes shed a 
soft glamour within it. A 
hundred ladies and gentle- 
men from the inn and sum- 
mer cottages flitted in and 
about it. To the left of the 
dusty roadway down which 
the hermit had  tramped 
was the inn and grill-room. 
Something seemed to be on 
there,too. The windows were 
brilliantly lighted, and mu 
sic was playing—musie dif 
ferent from the two-steps and 
waltzes of the casino band. 

\ negro man wearing a white jacket came through the 
inn gate, with its immense granite posts and wrought 

on lamp holders. 





What is going on here to-night?” asked the hermit. 
‘Well, sah,” said the servitor, “dey is having de reg’lar 
lhursday evenin’ dance in de casino, And in de grill 


room dere’s a beefsteak dinner, sah.” 
Ihe hermit glanced up at the inn on the hillside 
whenee burst suddenly a triumphant strain of splen 
did harmony 
“And up there,” said he, “they are playing Mendels 
n—what is going on up there?” 
“Up in de inn,” said the dusty one, “dey is a weddin’ 
in? on, Mr. Binkley, a mighty rich man, am marryin’ 
Miss Trenholme ih—de young lady who am quite d 


it 


belle of de place sah id 
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President Roosevelt as He Looks to a Japanese and a German Artist 
At the time of the visit of the battleship fleet to Japan many different kinds of picture postal cards were issued in honor of the event. The card shown here 
is printed in colors. The background shows the American and Japanese flags. The portraits of the Mikado and the President are surmounted by bishop's 
miters, a decoration which was doubtless, to the Japanese mind, as suitable as any other. The German artist whose effort is also shown uses gingerbread as th 
med'um for his art. He cartoons the President's forthcoming hunting trip to Africa and emphasizes the same striking strenuosity that delights the American cartoonist 


The Evolution of a Noah’s Ark Animal 
The toy makers are resourceful artisans. Their simple 
method of turning out a flock of sheep or a herd of COWS WS 
here pictured in its four stages. First, we have a mere slice 
of a wooden log; next we have this same piece of wood 
after it has been turned on a lathe; then a section of that, A flock of sea-gulls coming down to breakfast. These voracious birds, often seen flying 
—which shows how easily a whole Noah's Ark full of cows Jar from land, would fare ill enough were it not for the fatuous habit displayed by 
may be sliced out of what is apparently but a wooden ring herring and other small fish of swimming in vast shoals very near the surface of the sea 
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The first Chinese school in New York City, at 29 Mott Street. The Chinese schoolbous are not so mature as the classmates of Hashimura Togo 


3y-Products of the World’s Work 











HEN, in July, 1907, the Barnum 
& Bailey elephant herd stam- 
peded at Somerville, Massachu- 


setts, two panhandlers, who had 
previously been helpless cripples, 
broke all records for the hun- 
dred yards’ flying start, the 





quarter-mile obstacle, the one- 
mile, two-mile, the ten-mile, and 
Marathon. 

Almost at the same time, in 


noted anarchist orator, when in 


Hamburg, Germany, a 
a state of clouded mentality, fell into the Hagenbeck 


hippopotamus tank. Although he had never, by his own 
testimony, so much as attempted to swim before, and 
was, indeed, absolutely unfamiliar with water, under 
the influence of the bull hippopotamus, he at once and 
simultaneously brought into play every swimming stroke 
that can conceivably be adaptable to human use. 

A few months before this, just at dawn one Novem- 
ber morning in London, an East African lion of the 
largest size managed in some way to get out of its cage 
in the Regent’s .Park ‘“‘Zoo.” And with a dozen keepers 
following him, he started down the path for the canal. 
But suddenly he stopped, as if with a new interest, and 
turned aside. Under a bush lay a heavy-barreled Lon- 
don vag, or “sloucher.” After a custom of his class he 
had unostentatiously penetrated into the park for an 
early morning sleep. And from his recumbent and 
widely open mouth he was emitting, at the regular 
snoring interval, a kind of aura or penumbra of deep 
blue haze. This it was that had attracted the animal’s 
attention. And, drawing nearer, he began gradually to 
insert his mustache bristles into the said aura or penum- 
bra until he had, as it were, set muzzle to muzzle. 
Then, with that loud, grating note of interrogation 
peculiar to the lion, he sniffed. 

And thereat that aura died! It passed away, leaving 
not a wrack behind. And though unending minute fol 
lowed unending minute, it did 
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The Powers of Animals | 


A Contribution to Science in Somewhat Less Serious Vein than Professor 


James's Discussion of the ** Powers of Man’ 


By ARTHUR 


Illustrated by 


oped the ability to climb a series of inch-iron rods; and 
it was unanimously remarked that his agility was 
greater, if anything, than that of the gorilla itself. 

Upon the occasion, likewise, of a white rhinoceros 
breaking loose in Green Valley, Nevada, the oldest in- 
habitant of the region, “Uncle” Adoniram Dorsey, who, 
as was well attested, had never for forty years proceeded 
at any gait faster than a slow and cankeredly rheu 
matic walk, was heard, after leaping an overturned 
chicken-house, to cry out to a jack-rabbit, himself ex 
ceeding all the established records of his genus: ‘Dad 
dang ye, will ye git outer my way an’ let me hit some 
kind of a pace!” 

But such examples, not less astonishing than con- 
elusive though they are, are 
repetitions, and merely ex- 
amples of the transmission of 
physical powers. There are 
cases where the powers trans- 
mitted have been touched and 
transmuted to qualities far 
higher. 

It is now five years since in 
a circus-train collision near a 
place of note which, for obvious 
reasons, I am limited to re 
christening as Manhattanhurst, 
many of the “big cat” cages 
were broken open, and their oc- 
cupants allowed to escape. It 
was long after midnight, but 
every keeper who could be 
spared was given a gun and 
sent in pursuit. And, as it 
chanced, one of those keepers 
had good reason to be familiar 
with that noted suburban dis- 
trict. For, the years before he 
had “joined on” with the pres- 
ent circus, he had made an at- 


tempt to support himself by 
that most spirit-blighting of 
earthly employments, collecting on commission; and 


Manhattanhurst had been the embittered scene of his 
activities. 

Now, however, helped possibly by his knowledge of 
the locality, the route he took brought him up, within 
two hours, with one of the runaways in the deserted 
silence of a park pavilion. It was a lion, and an ani- 
mal of proved good temper. He would give no troubl 
And the pursuer could feel that his work was done. It 
was such a night of balmy moonlight, too, as invited 
rest and soul-reflection. He laid his gun aside, sat down 
upon the lion, and, drawing from his hip pocket a 
large, metal-clad flask, gave himself up to a 
of long and profound thoughts upon life. 
What then 


remarkable as to call for 
! 


narration in detail 


succession 


occurred is so 








not revive again. Beyond hope 
of chance, in the opinion of 
every onlooker, it was not pos- 
sible for mortal man to hold 
his breath so long and live 
And when at last the animal 
withdrew and resumed his way 
to the canal, all rushed forward 
to convey the victim to the 
nearest ambulance station. But 
ere they had reached him, he 
had sat up. He had sat up. 
and when he was able to speak 
for violent and unreasoning in 


| 
| 


dignation: “Wasn’t it ‘ard to 
‘old it?” he cried; “wasn’t it 
"ard? Gord. I could ’a’ “eld it 


for another week!” 

These three incidents, falling 
in point of 
and supplementing on 
with attention 
compelling significance, led a 
small group of men, not, it is 
true, scientifically distinguished, 
but of natural penetra 
tion of intellect, to gather cer 
tain extensive data. The re 
sults of their researches I now 
give freely to the world. Professor James of Harvari| 
has lately published an essay entitled “The Powers of 


so closely together 
time, 


another such 


great 


Man.” Therein he speaks of “stores or reservoirs of 
power which are as yet very generally unknown.” | 
entitle this paper “The Powers of Animals.” And in 
it I shall speak of powers which, but for this paper, 
would probably remain unknown in their entirety 
There would appear to be irrefutable evidence that 
chance association with the larger and more deadly ani 
mals possesses the virtue of transmitting to man facul 
ties of the most striking description, both physical and 


faculties, too. which. of their are not to 


him in any 


mental: nature, 


be enjoyed by other way! 


Three davs after the Berlin Zoological Gardens ob 
tained its first full-grown gorilla, one Johannes Feil 
bogen, a keeper who was about to be superannuated 
use of the infirmities of age, spontaneously devel 





Drawing nearer, he began to insert his bristl 


He had been thinking for lit- 
tle more than an hour when he 
found himself bursting suddenly 
into a flood of tears. He did not 
at first wholly comprehend the 


nature of these tears himself, 
and was continuing to. sled 
them merely for the pleasure 
they gave him, when, no less 
suddenly, he understood, From 
where he sat he could see four 
different houses from which, 


unnumbered times, he had been 


rebuffed with insult and con 
tumely. The amounts due re 
turned as searingly fresh to his 
mind as they had been two 
years before. And from feel 
ings of inexpressible anger he 
passed into those of inflexible 
determination supported by a 


sense as of resistless physical 

Nor must it for a 
be lost sight of that he 
was still sitting 
When, indeed, he 


arise, the 


strength. 
moment 
upon the lion 
attempted to 


magnetism was so 


strong that for a considerable 
time he 
Yet already his sensations had again begun to trans 


form themselves to that consciousness of will, of ability 


was unable to 


to prosecute one’s resolve in the face of every obstacle, 
which we have long attributed only to supermen! 

And from that, as if inevitably, he advanced one step 
more. He filled with those “force waves,” those “vibra 
tions of power,” that “Do-it-now-ness” at last being 
made familiar to the world by our New Thoughters! 

Thrusting the lion’ before him in the eye-fixed quiet 


ness of unshakable purpose, he crossed the park and 


mounted the nearest veranda. With a firmly directed 
blow of his gun he broke the glass out of the French 
window, and called upon the householder to come forth 

(And, when once the man he sought for had appeared 
he made no request of him. nor allowed himself to be 
drawn into any discussion of the matter He confines 
himself to making him the clearest possible statement 


} 


‘ 


4s 


\. 





He sat down upon the lion 


McFARLANE 
F. ‘THOMSON 


of his intentions. And so successful was he that, 
but for the untoward interference of the police, he 
would undoubtedly have restored business in Man)hat- 
tanhurst to a cash basis for all time to come. This 
reform must as certainly have extended itself to Man- 
hattan itself, with what incalculable benefits to finance 
in general I leave to the imagination of every meditative 
reader, 

But it is to the other, the underlying and scientific 
aspect of the matter, that we must here confine our- 
selves, 

The Three-Ring Circus and Hippodrome, of which one 
of our investigators then formed a little-appreciated 
part, had been showing‘in eastern Tennessee. And he 


had been giving the Kadiak 
bear the benefits of the cool 
night breeze, when a moun- 


taineer, whosé mére’ appearance 
advertised him to be a first 
authority upon bears, sat down 
in his company and recounted 
this striking and all-significant 
story. 

Unfortunately the investiga- 
tor in question did not attend 
carefully to the first part of 
it. But, in substance, it was 
as follows: In the matter of 
the source of the story, the 
father of the narrator “had 
had it, it might be twenty 
year” ago, from a_ herb-doe 
torin’ sharp of the “Lower 
Balds.” And it was concerned 
with the rivalry between two 
“own cousins,” Uziel Guthrie 
and Bud, or Big Bud, Shad- 
dock by name, for the hand of 
a Miss Sarry Rice, daughter of 
the new East Prong store-keep’. 
The former suitor, Uziel Guth- 
rie, was of marked personal at- 
tractions, his hair being in particular ‘ta wonder in the 
mountains.” He oiled it even on week days, and he wore it 
“satined down on his forehead in a double roach,” and then 
feathered back above his ears in two “breakin’ waves.” 

On the other hand, the said Bud Shaddock was a 
large, slow, uncultured, ox-boned person, with white 
eyelashes—one of the bear-hunting Shaddocks from up 
Eagle. And he had, it appeared, attempted to do his 
wooing by digging out a series of bears in winter and 
“showin’ their marks.” The result had been that the 
prize, the said Sarry, had gone to Ugiek..And then, in 
the general and breath-holding expectation of the most 
serious trouble from Big Bud, he had ended a week of 
silent “studyin’ on it” by acting with a magnanimity 
without precedent in the Balds. He had sought Uziel 
out, presented him with a pot of bear’s grease from his 
Jatest kill, and “allowed that thereafter he wouldn't be 
makin’ no more trips down to East Prong till invited 
or called for!” The action was the more movingly 
unlooked-for, since, until then, the bear-hunting Shad- 
docks had always had the name of being a “most tarrible 
revengeful breed.” And when brought to ultimate analy 
sis it could only be aseribed to the fact, already stated, 


that the said Big Bud and Uziel were ‘town cousins.” 


The Wooing of Sarry Rice 

ND before then, too,” proceeded tlie 
story, “this here Uziel Guthrie, he’d 
so skewdee’d old Mis’ Rice that when he 
went down to East Prong of a Satu 
day night, the old lady she’d fix him 
up a beddin’ place in the dryin’ an’ gun 
supplies room over the store. And 
thar she’d make him stay for one night 





anyways, and often enough for two. Tcho!--it was 
along of his gettin’ that start that Bud give up. No 
use tryin’ to ketch up on that! You might go out and 


git you marked by all the b’ars in the Great Smokies 
and you couldn’t! 

“Well, the Saturday night after Bud had give up, 
Uziel he took Bud’s grease and went down to East Prong 
jest the same! Yes, sir, for all he’d had the mouth 
conscience to tell Bud that this time he allowed he'd 
only stay the evenin’, when the time come he was only 
lookin’ around to be persuaded! He let old Mis’ Rice 
fix for him up thar in that gun supplies room jest as 
usual! He had his time all day Sunday jest as usual! 
And jest as usual he bedded him down that 
Sunday night! 


ag’in come 


‘But, shoats, come Monday breakfast time, and he 
didn’t come down for it! He didn’t come down, and he 
wouldn’t give no reason why he wouldn’t! And after 


the first hour he wouldn’t answer nobody no more to 
say that he'd likely be comin’ down a little later on! 
No, sir, and dinner hour passed, with half the Prong 
gethered in an’ out the store, and yit he hadn’t showed 


himself!—And supper! 


“By that time old Mis’ Rice: ‘William,’ she savs, ‘1 
lon’t see how vou can have the face anv longer jest to 
gawp around and quess, an’ reckon, an’ allow! Some 


body’s got to lift that trap door and go up thar to 
im?!? 
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“But, shoats, when they tried, they 
found that Uziel had piled stuff on that 
trap door so they couldn’t! Nor yit he 
wouldn’t come anyways near the winder 
so they could sight him from outside! 

“« ‘My—oh—my !’ says old Mis’ Rice, and 
tries shoutin’ from the corn loft: ‘If you 
won't come out, Mr. Guthrie, is there any 
body then it might do you good to see?’ 

Some Rather Exciting Gun-Play 
“AND ‘Yes,’ answers Uziel, easy an’ 
St natural! ‘My own cousin, Big Bud 
Shaddock, that you-all know, it’d do me 
good to see him.’ 

“Well, an’ jest as luck chanced it, right 
at that minute thar was Bud down below 
on the Prong pullin’ him across on the 
ferry! And they went for him a-runnin’, 
and told him how Uziel had been goin’ on 
as they fetched him up. 

“An? why, burnin’ bush!’ Bud, 
mighty consarned, ‘it looks like it might 
be that he had somethin’ the matter with 


as 


Says 


him.’ 

“And, shoats!!—scarsely had  Uziel 
heerd his voice than he lets the most 
frightful tarrible holler out of him—! 


And smash, he rams one of old man Rice’s 
new Winchesters through the winder to 
shoot at Bud! And not bein’ able to get 


him because of the piazza, through he 
comes himself with most the sash about 
him. And spittin’ out putty an’ screeches 


an’ glass, he starts a-shootin’ from where 
he lights! And then, and then, too, it 
was plain to see what was the matter with 


this here Uziel. He’d gone bald as an 
aig! His head was like some frightful, 


great, big, whitey-pink puff ball! What 
ha’r he’d been tryin’, as he dropped, to 
hold on with one hand, now with the ex 
citement of his shootin’, it was blowin’ 
away as if from some old rubbed cat-tail 
in November! 


Bud, Bear’s Fat, and Baldness 


Sy ES, sir, an’ this here Big Bud, you 

; could see now, too, that he’d come 
jest a-lookin’ for that! ‘Oh, k’lonk, k’lonk !’ 
he bursts out. ‘Oh, k’lonk, k’lonk, k’lonk ! 
For none o’ them b’ar-huntin’ Shaddocks 
never laughed more than two or three times 


in a lifetime, and when they did it was 
the most tarrible queer sound you ever 
heerd! And then, wavin’ back at Uziel 


to keep away from him, he got himself 
started to run. 

“*Fifty dollars!’ shrieks Uziel. ‘Vifty 
dollars to the feller that’ll stop him!’ 


“But, shoats, it looked like it’d be 
worth all o’ that to see it out. An’ more 
than that, too, you see this here Big Bud 
and Uziel they was own cousins. 

“At the turn where the first ferry had 


been, Uziel he ups his guns an’ tries for 
Bud ag’in. 


+ 


does is 


“But all Bud to turn him half- 
way’ round so he can git another look at 


Uziel. And ‘Oh, corn an’ cotton!’ he 
shouts. ‘Oh, k’lonk, k’lonk, k’lonk!’ aw’ 
beats himself on the head. ‘Oh, my-a 


Lordy, put a hat on to him somebody, or 
this here is shore goin’ to do me a hurt!’ 
Yit he made out to git himself into the 
ferry somehow, an’ fetch across. And once 
on the other side, he could lay an’ roll him 
about, an’ k’lonk, an’ let Uziel holler, an’ 
gnash, an’ shoot at him till his shells give 
out. 

“And that herb-doctorin’ sharp that told 
it the old man, when he’d once explained it, 
there was nothin’ to wonder about in it 
at all. You see, for it might be three hun 
dred and sixty days a year a b’ar’s fat, 
or grease, has the job of growin’ his ha’r. 
But for the other four or five days, at the 
turnin’ of the b’ar year, the fat has the 
job of shovin’ the h’ar out agin to prepar’ 
for the new. And Big Bud, bein’ one 
of them b’ar-huntin’ Shaddocks, why, 0’ 
course, he’d knowed all about that, and 
naturally times his gettin’ of that gift for 
Uziel accordin’.” 


Galileos Should Expect Ridicule 


ND if, in the ranks of science, there are 
F those so steeped and rooted in profes 


sional skepticism as to question the accu 


racy of the East Prong details narrated 
above, their skepticism may speedily be 
set at rest. Our American universities 


contain a multitude of junior professors, 
more especially in the departments of En 
elish Poetry and the Romance Languages, 
are little beautifully and dis 
tinctively hirsute than the unfortunate 
joint-hero of our story himself. Their fel 
lows in the medical laboratory have only 


who less 


to obtain their cooperation, and that of 
the nearest menagerie, to test the mat 
ter to their complete and final satis 
faction. We ask merely that credit be 
given where credit is due. But to us, 
in the light of the question of general 
scope. this phase of the matter is, 
frankly, but the most inconsequent of 
side issues. 

[It will doubtless be said that the pres 
ent period one of a blind, inspired, and 
reactionary doubt as to everything con 
nected with animal potentialities—is a 
period overwhelmingly unfavorable to the 
bringing forward of such a discovery as 
this. And while, in a manner, that is 


true, it has been this very faet which has 


most largely brought us to publish now. 
For upon looking exhaustively into his 
tory, it came startlingly and decidingly 


home to us that in the case of « very former 
epoch making discovery, its very greatness 
has been, as it gaged and attested 
by the degree of prejudice and incredulity 
it aroused at the time. 


were, 
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The Cow and the College 


(Continued from page ¢ 


America was the 120-days contest at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904, between a 
herd of 25 Jerseys, one of 15 Holsteins, 
one Brown and of 25 
Shorthorns. ‘lhe champion cow in this 
contest was the Jersey, Loretta D., then 
owned by W. 8. Ladd of Portland, Ore 
gon, but bred in Indiana and now owned 
at Rosendale, Wisconsin, the home of the 
Holstein world-beater, Colantha 4th’s Jo 
hanna. Loretta D. is now counted the 
champion of the Jersey breed in 


of 5 Swiss, one 


\merica. 
Her best one day’s performance was 3.7 
pounds of butter from 50.5 pounds of milk. 
In the 120 days she produced 5,802.7 
pounds of milk, containing 280.161 pounds 
of butter fat (equal to 330.03 pounds ot 
butter, estimating butter to be 85 per cent 
fat). This test at St. that 
of the four herds competing the Jerseys 
made a pound of butter fer the least out 
lay of feed. 


Louis showed 


A Clean Cow 


fem is still many a chance fora slip 
between the possession of a good milch 


cow and the securing ot a profit from her 


Pays Decent Dividends 


production And here the colleges have 
undertaken to guard the cow owner. Dirt 
is his greatest enemy, and against this 
the colleges are making their most stub 
born fight Clean stables, clean cows 
cean milk receptacles, and clean men are 


essential to the production of clean milk 


Stalls in which cows are compell d to keep 


clean and yet are comfortable are in use 
in eollege stables Feeding of dusty 
tod r o7 1 \ising dust in any way it 
milking time is to be euarded against 
i hae s are to be sponged or wiped with 


a damp cloth on f 

before milking. The milker is to come 
to his work with elean clothes and clean 
hands. The pail should be covered, ex 
cept a four-inch opening, and should be 


readily cleanable. 


College Culture Is a Wise Investment 


§ &~ secret of clean milk is, of course, to 

keep dirt out of it. The Michigan Col 
lege of Agriculture has found that as many 
as 3,600,000 may fall into 
pail in five minutes of milking under ordi 
nary stable conditions. ~The ¢ 
college finds that the covered pail excludes 


verms an open 


onnecticut 


63 per cent of the dirt. The Maryland 
college finds that milk pails and othe 
receptacles can be practically sterilized 


and cleaned with warm water and washing 


powders. These facets put it within the 
power of the small dairyman and farmet 
to keep the mil clean and so make 
dairying profitable without the expense 
of live steam sterilizing and the othe 
costly laboratory processes of the “certi 
fied milk” dairies These guards against 
dirt have been shown by these colleges to 
be the prime essentials in the making of 
high-grade butter and cheese 

The art and science of butter and 
ieese making have been so taught to 
ollege bred dairvmen that the increased 
ilue of dairy produets resulting there 
from is probably more than half the total 
value of the produet Wisconsin, for ex 
ample, now receives over $57.000.000 an 
nually from her dairv products. of which 
S230.000.000 n reasonably he eredite 
o collea Minnesota 

lairv product more than $40,000,000 
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Today one doesn’t have to argue the 
Well- 


groomed people confess the necessity of 


necessity of using face cream. 


99n € 


some face cream tor preserving skin health 


| just as they confess the necessity of um- 


brellas or rubbers or raincoats for preserv- 
ing general health, 

It is today rather a question of ¢*W hich face 
cream,” or better still, «* Does my skin need a 
cold cream or a MASSAGE cream in order 
that I may always appear good-looking, clean- 
looking, wholesome and, yes, young-looking?”’ 

««Cold’’ 


uses, but are not sufficient for the face any 


or ‘‘grease’’ creams have their 


more than one kind of food is sufficient tor 
the stomach, or one kind of medicine to 
Use or grease 
there 


cure any disease. cold 


creams, if you will are hundreds of 


brands. But wo matter how many you use 
you should alwavs have a place on your 


dresser for a massage cream, and there is 


| only one with a national reputation, namely, 


Pompetan Massace CREAM. 
Now for the difference between an or- 


dinary cold cream and a real massage cream 
like Pompeian. Cold creams are merely 
rubbed into the pores—and stay there. 


This may feel good, but not really improve 


the looks. Pompeian Massage Cream is 


| rubbed into the pores and then out again, 


| bringing with it all 





altogether If you are 


the pore-clogging im- 


purities—soap particles, dust, soot, etc. 
It is this foreign matter in the pores which 


causes muddy complexions, blackheads, 


and similar disfigurements. 


e999 
face ‘*shine 


The pores must be cleansed before the 

rosy blood can get the circulation it seeks. 

When you massage with Pompeian Massage 
j 


Cream vou’ll be astonished at the results. 


<< Your Pompeian Massage Cream pos- 
insults time | use it,’’ a 
man recently wrote us. 
get in the pores and stav 
> 


itivesy me every 
<<] had no idea so 
much dirt could 


there, despite soap and watet 


Your Complexion 


DOES IT NEED A “COLD CREAM” 
OR A MASSAGE CREAM? 





wrote 


‘*When first I used Pompeian,”’ 
a woman, ‘‘] was as astonished as at my 
first Turkish bath.’’ 

You see the point. Pompeian being a 
“‘rolling’’ massage cream (that is, it rolls 
out the dirt), gets at the root of facial 
troubles, namely, clogged pores. ««Grease’’ 
or *‘cold’’ creams do not—can not—roll 
out the dirt, and in fact merely rub it in. 
And it is the dirt that is in—not the dirt 
that is on—that circulation, and 
makes people’s faces sallow and muddy in- 


retards 


stead of being clear and fresh and smooth. 
For soft, clear, clean skin use Pomperan 
Massace Cream. 


F ree---Sample Jar 


You have been reading and hearing about Pom- 
peian for years. You know it is the most popular 


face cream made, 10,000 jars being sold daily. 


You have meant to try it, but have not done so. 
This is your chance to discover what a vast difference 
**cold’’ 


scientifically made Massage Cream like Pompeian. 


there is between an ordinary cream anda 
Fill out the coupon today and prepare for a delight- 
ful surprise when you receive our quarter ounce 
sample jar. A 16-page booklet on the care of the 


face sent with each jar. Both free. When w riting 
enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps (United States 
only) to cover cost of postage and packing. 
Sold by all drug gists, 5oc and $1 per jar. i- 
Sent postpaid to all parts of the world, © 
if not at your ». 
Accept no substitutes, — 


obtainable dealer’s. S 
> 

Ss Pompeian 

> Mfg. Co.. 

3 Prospect St., 


Cleveland, Ohio 

En- 
10c., 
of post- 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company & 
3 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio <> 
POMPEIAN Massage $ ,<loned fina 


Soap is appreciat ) 7 and packing. 

oap ts appreciated by al $ fee eu eee eee 
who are particular in r copy of your famous il- 
, lustrated book 
and a special sample jar of 
ian Massage Cream, 
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The Phonograph of To-da 








HE phonograph of yesterday was first one of 
lanks and udder just the most famous and astonishing of American 


inventions. After that it became a mechan- 


ism for recording business correspondence—wonder- 
ful in its efficiency and economy for that purpose, 
yet meaning nothing whatever to the public at large 
culture. 


in recreation and 


The phonograph of to-day is another instrument 


familiar only with the 


phonogr iph ot vesterday you owe it as juty to 


yourself and family to become acquainted with the 


What this 


right in your own com- 


phon graph ot newer 


Instrument Is you can learn 


it is largely through the 





munity, and 


magazines 





Your talking machine 


at your own convenience 


will bring you songs of singers yet to rise into prom- 
of the 


themselves 


inence, and keep the voices of the singers 


present at command years after they 


have gone into retirement. 


The capital invested in securing these records 


for you would subsidize half the state opera in 
Europe. Yet they are yours at the cost of street 
music if you appreciate them, along with instru- 
mental music of highest quality For the maga- 


zines have provided for the new phonograph a vast 


national audience of interested making the 


patrons, 


investment possible That why an authority 
stated, just the other day, that ‘‘the magazines 


have really made the phonograph, and not possi- 


ble to imagine the present instrument without them 























Magazine advertising has put the talking machine 
ito every nook and corner of the nation of the In 19 our phonograph industry wa grouped 
Demand created by mag- with electrical supplies by the 
idver g has enabled th nsus-taker—not big enough 
various manufacturers to under then to be classed separately 
Te QuomnClub | | : 
tak research, find ew t e ive veal ter it Aad to be classed 
tances, develop more delicat K alone, and to-day few of our 
mechanism, and ibov T & t ah | y ndustries are growing faster 
y afely inve e large Sent to ary Business Man on Reques! O ? ; 
g i nly a few dealers d 
capital needed in the n ni ht 
} 2 : phonograph ten years ago, while 
fine records for the instrument Mr. Manufacturer: What és your : Brak ; & 
; selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- to-day there are 
\ to-d duct anonymously or by name? The heals ' U; 
In N hon o-day, latter plan buil's up an asset that is . 
( here you live, the yours—and the magazines could make States taking car if d 
. that asset large. In the Quoin Club Ro , ; 
. at opera gers Will the 30 leadinz periodicals in America , . ay 
ng their eatest parts for yo Lave an organization that can focus Moreover, each sale of 
. on your selling problem lerge ex- i : 
yur family, your friends, at a perience and trained minds. It might ime nea 10t y 
fat - vould b serve your—cnd will gladly undertake ile, but a permanent future 
. to do it. Address or call 
rid fe 1 tew performa of The Quoin Club 
New y rk ones ; sit Fifth Ave. N.Y W her j r ] phor 
\ oh } ‘ e. not merely 
ar r a laga 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1909 Catalogue 
cultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages—700 Ph 


the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
oto engravings 


from nature—8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and 


flowers. 


It is a mine of information of everything in gardening either for 


pleasure or profit, and embodies the result of sixty years’ experience. As 
a book of reference alone it is invaluable. 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


Toevery one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 


encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) 
free of charge, our famous 50c. 
taining one packet eachof Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
Asters, 


mixed; Gtant Victoria 


, we will mail the catalogue and also send 
‘ 

“Henderson” Collection of seeds con- 

Giant Fancy Pansies, 


mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce, 


Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon en- 
velope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


“Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds” 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. NEW vork‘tity 





| eredits $20,000,000 of 








BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home spied and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 


for the most expert play. 
legs or stand. Ww 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 


It may be set on your dining-room or 
hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. 


library table, or mounted on 


Play on it one week. 
Write to-day for catalog. 


14 M Street. Portland, Me. 


If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog 8. 

















THIS ; DRAWING 


“The 


was made by Orson Lowell. 


“done jury duty.” To give everybody who appre- 


ciates this sort of drawing an opportunity to enjoy 


Lowell, a number of reprints have been carefully 


made, in duotone ink on heavy mounts, size 28 x 20 


inches, ready for framing. 


Yours for $1.00 


One of these art proofs will be sent to any address in the United 


e picture 


States or Canada, prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 
makes a truly handsome decoration for the library, am. club- 
toom, dining-room, or in fact any room 


temit $1.00 by check, draft, express or postal order, or stamps, 
as may be convenient. 

PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON 
412 West Thirteenth Street 


Obstinate Juror” 


It shows a familiar 
and amufing aspect of our jury system, and will come 


home with especial keenness to every man who has country folk. 


of a well-furnished 


se. In ordering write your name and address plainly, and 


New York City | 412 West Thirteenth Street 





= Getting Out the Good “Old | 
Honest Country Vote” 


was drawn by A. B. Frost, who has made 
a study of the hearts and ways of the | 


Yours for $1.00 each 


To give everybody who appreciates this sort of 
drawing an opportunity to enjoy these artists, a 
number of reprints have been carefully made, in 
duotone ink on heavy mounts, size x 20 inc hes, 
ready for framing. These art proofs will be sent 
to any address prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00 
each. Order from the leading art, book or 
stationery store in your town. They have them, 
or they can get them. 


PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON 


| duetion of milk. In every 


This particular drawing is a 
gentle satire upon our American voting 
system as applied in the country districts. 


cattle 


New York City 








This year,—next year, 
by energetic, competent men. 


Shops, Laundries, 
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MAKES THE MONE ¥ ene 


and the years after Cleaning Houses by our patented machinery, 

Over 500 operators in as many towns in the United States. 

We make the most efhcient stationary systems for Carpet Cleaners, Tailor 

Residences, 
OUTFITS FROM $450 TO $3,000 

The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world 

GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
4461 Dept. F, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. oun 


ae. 
Son oe 


Hotels, 


” ALL INFRINGERS «7 
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The man who owns a Thurman mechanical cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY. J 
We are ready to prove that + 


$3000.00 Can Be Made~™ 


‘ 


Office Buildings, Etc 


WE OWN THE PATENTS 
AND ARE PROSECUTING 

















all profit. 
is free. 
Write for cata 
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these two States has 
dairy education to over one 

students. 

Nearly every State college has a dairy 
herd kept under conditions that can be 
easily duplicated or bettered by any 
bright farmer. These herds are yielding, 
at average farm prices, more than twice 


Kach of 
college 
thousand 


the total value in dairy products that 
the average herds of the State yield. 
For example, the Minnesota herd aver- 


ages a yield of $85 worth of butter per 
cow per annum, reckoning 25 cents as 
the price of butter, and not counting the 
value of the skim milk, the calf, or 
the manure. This herd pays $2.32 in 
butter and milk for every dollar’s worth 
of feed given them. The manure pays 
for their care, and the calf is a bounty 
over and above the milk product. The 
average cow of Minnesota falls a little 
short of $40 in her annual dairy product. 
Wisconsin cows average a yield of $48 
per annum. The average Iowa cow’s 
product is below the Minnesota yield. 
This variation can be accounted for al- 
most wholly by the variation in activity 
of the dairy departments of the colleges 
of the different States. 


The Calf as a Personality 
‘oo calf in a dairy herd is often an 
orphan and a pauper, but not neces- 


sarily so. Some of the colleges, notably 


those of Connecticut and Missouri, have 
issued bulletins showing how skim milk 
calves may be grown into the very 


highest quality of dairy cattle at small 


cost of food and labor. It has _ been 
proved that cream is not only not a 
necessary element in a _ cealf’s ration 
but is actually a detriment to the de- 
velopment of any young animal of the 
dairy type. 

Bulletins on the most profitable ra- 
tions for dairy cows have been issued 


by nearly forty State colleges. The aim 
in these is to adapt the grain and forage 
products of the various sections of the 
United States to the most profitable pro- 
ease the cow 
is reckoned with as an individual with 
individual tastes, temperament, and ca- 
pacity. The old policy of a common 
trough and a common ration for the 
whole herd is not tolerated by the 
colleges. 

\s an example of the variety 
quantity of feed given a model 
cow, the ration of Loretta D. during the 
120-day test at the St. Louis Exposi 
tion is interesting. It is as_ follows: 
\lfalfa hay, 2,171.5 pounds; cut alfalfa, 
746.9 pounds; clover hay, 56 pounds; 
corn silage, 1.458 pounds; corn meal, 
146.5 pounds; wheat bran, 360.5 pounds: 
eround oats, 150 pounds; oil meal, 216.5 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 51.5 pounds; 
oluten feed, 463 pounds: corn hearts. 
1955 pounds; hominy feed, 94.5 pounds: 
distillers’ grains, 58 pounds; rolled oats, 
63 pounds; total forage, 4,432.4 pounds: 
total grain, 2,099 pounds. The feed she 
ate was valued at $31.989, and her 
product at $99.735. The unfamiliar 
grains enumerated are all commercial 
feeds, mostly the by-products of 
manufactories. Of course, the 
modern dairyman will not grade his ra 
tion with such nicety, but he will seek 
the same end sought here, namely, bal- 
ance and variety. 


and 
dairy 


The Cow of Prophecy 
‘| ILE cow that the prophet Isaiah dimly 


foresaw, and that looked so good to 


him, probably made about three pounds 
of butter a week, and this for only six 
months of the year. And the butter he 


doubtless the kind he ate, an 
oily product churned in an untanned goat- 
skin, full of hairs and other horrors. 


saw Was 


Such was the Syrian butter in Bible 
times, and such it remains at the present 
day. This cow, with the aid of two milch 
ewes, furnished one family with butter 


and milk. 
\t the same rate of butter consumption 


per family, the crack college cow of the 
Christian dispensation, Colantha 4th’s 
Johanna, the shadow of which Isaiah 


enough for sixteen such 
families, skim milk enough to raise 
fifteen dairy calves according to college 
rules, and a calf worth more than a ear 
load of Isaiah’s cows: while the 


saw, gives butter 


he saw have been freed from dairy duty 
and each is at work on her own account 
raising a pair of twin lambs worth $10 
aplece at the buteher shop and a_ fleece 
worth five times the best fleece Isaiah 
ever saw sheared. Surely this promise ‘of 


the dairy of the Golden Age has been 
abundantly fulfilled, filled full, pressed 


down and running over! 














LINCOLN CENTENNIAL POST CARDS 


10 for 10 cents. 100 for 90 ual 
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MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS 
selecting a food for the baby don’t experiment 
"t st nd much experimenting. Borden’s Eagle 





ra i Milk is acted unon by the infant stomach 
ut } same as mother’s milk For 50 years it 
as ad mothers and started thousands of babies on 
ife’s journey with health and happiness idv 
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given a | 
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Miracle Blocks have become the world’s standard 
for Artistic building of all kinds—homes, business 
blocks, churches—not alone because they require 
less material for the wall’s carrying capacity, but 
because Miracle w alls are frost proof and moisture 
proof by double air-spacing. 

We sell Three Styles of Outfits, suited to capital 
you want to invest in the business—one of them so 
simple and inexpensive that if you build only one 
house, it will save you more than the outfit costs, 


$100 MIRACLE OUTFIT STARTS YOu 
World’s largest manufacturers of Concrete Machinery for all 
purposes—Concrete Blocks, Paving and Drain Tile, Fence 
Posts, Sewer Pipe, Culverts, Burial Vaults and Monume nts, 
Ornamental Concrete,— and mixers, engines, tools, e verything 
in concrete. 

OUR 144-PAGE BOOK—750 Illustrations 
—explains processes and gives full details 
in simple, untechnical words. Sent for 
24c in stamps—your money back, if not 
satisfied. < 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
1993 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE 


MIRACLE 
BLOCK 











For 52 Years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have beenthe world’s standard. We supply the 
United States Government. 


Hundreds of prices cut in 
half this year; $100 cornets, 
only $50; $20 cornets, only 
$10; $100 violin outfits, 
only $50; $20 violin out- 
fits, only $10; $25 guitar 
and mandolin outfits, only 
$12. Free course of 
music lessons with each 
instrument. 

Many other rare opportunities in Banp In. 
STRUMENTS, LALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS 
and everything musical. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Sheet music and instruction books at half. 
FRE Big new catalogue of Musical Instruments 

and supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 
soc piece of new music FREE if you mention instru- 
ment you are interested in. Write to-day. 
te" Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 

















163 E. Fourth St. Rudol o lit 295 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI “UCOPD Qn 6CHICAGO 
Steel sectional filing cabinets are now 


true 
by the 


made so much like wood that their 
composition can only be detected 
of touch. 

Cherefore they match up perfectly with 
quartered oak or mahogany fittings. 

But whether you select filing devices 
in wood or steel, get the best obtainable 


sense 


those made by the Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati, whose agents sell at fae- 
tory prices which are uniform every- 
where. 


Sold on 
logue on 


approval 
request. 


freight paid—ceata- 





Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 model. od Sa for Special Offer. 


ie nisi" $10 to $27 


with ¢ — ae and Puneture-Proof tires. 
ia ote SF te a2 
age SECOND-H HAND WHEELS 
item ....... a7 oo 


Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 
Fa Approv al with , pay the 
TEN ‘pays FREE 


md allow 


TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs and 
sundries, half usual prices. buy till 





Do ty 
uW 





t our catalogs and offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-54, C HIC AGO 











You Can Make 
BIG MONEY 
Entertaining 
the Public 
Nothing affords 
better opportun! 
ties for men with 
stnall capital 





We start yo 
utfits and explicit inst 


. chem 4 





risingly low cost 


surpri 
THE FIELD I8 ‘LARGE, comprising the regular thentre 
wid jecture circuit, als» local tielis in Churches, Public Schools, 
le General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 


Supply "Getakeane | f wally explains special offer Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chicago 


ARITHMETIC 












SELF-TAUGHT | Soperaapras 
A, wed por k ad the oppo rt Rew ity y of he te SPANGENBERG S 
ten abet thar ones lasek, Set Daaen | PRACTICAL 


REQUIRES. ‘No “TEAC HER. This 


cnt pantpait, or GO Cents, 
ta epte r binding, $1. “4 
“GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK Co. 
STABLISHED 187 
4479 w. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


| ARITHMETIC 
| Self Taueht 
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(MEARA & BNOCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St. 
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The New, Compact, 1 5 


Portable, Standard, 
Visible-Writing Typewriter 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 








Dear Reader: 

This shows the neat, business-like 
writing of the **Junior.** 

Takes same width paper; prints 64 
characters same size and style as & > 
has standard keyboard, operated 





machines 
with both hands. 








Does Work Equal to 
Best $100 Machines 


you have never had a chance like this before. 

The Junior Typewriter is the first practical, 
portable, standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter 
ever sold at a price within the reach of all. 

For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter 
which does everything you would want the most ex- 
pensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and neatly 
as you desire. So compact that it may be carried 
about in pocket or suitcase or slipped into desk 
drawer—yet big enough for every use. 


Standard Keyboard 


with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 
84 characters—same as $100 machines. 


Same Size and Style of Type 


and any language you want. Writes single or double 
space, Takes all sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 


Speed 80 Words a Minute 


which is much faster than the average person 
operates any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 


Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 
Durable, made to stand severe usage. Every 
part thoroughly tested before leaving factory. 
Guaranteed for one year. Could not be better 
made at any price. 
LET US SEND YOU 
ONE ON APPROVAL 
Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money 
order or draft for $15, and it will be shipped you 
express prepaid. Money back if you do not find it 
everything we claim for it. If you'd like to know 
more about the Junior before ordering WRITE 
TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
331 Broadway, Dept. 116, New York City 
ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 
every locality to sell the‘Junior.’’ Hustlers 
earn big money. Write today for particulars. 














Pencil Points— 


Americans use | 60,000,000 
lead pencils annually. The 
favorite pencil with those 
who know and the aristo- 
crat of pencildom is the 
“KOA#/-NO \OR” 
Famous wherever pencils 
are used. It isthe one pencil 
that never fails to please. 
"OAT NOOR" leads are evenly 
tempered and highly com- 
pressed,ensuring smoothness 
and the utmost durability. 
A pencil for every purpose. 


10 cents each, a dozen. 
Made in Austria. Sold and used everywhere. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 34 E. 23rd St., New York 














FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 

METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
: of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times aday at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 
of conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
897 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., New York 












“Little Clinchers” 
defy the ice 


No matter how slippery the road or how 
steep the hill they’ll carry you over it safely. 
You should have ‘‘Little Clinchers’’ on 

your winter shoes, and see that the old folks 
have them on theirs Half a minute for ad- 
-_ nails, screws or rivets. Invis 

4 fortable Durable. 
Keep them or loors—snap the heel-plate 


nstep and the spikes wi 


of the wa Floors carpe 
‘*Little Clinchers’’ are bette 





surance. Steel, with speci 
- 25c a pair 
At ar Hardware, Shoe or Department 


stoven, Ov, postane free, bs 
Standard American Sales Co. 
12D E. 23d St. New York 


write us for prices 
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In the World’s Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and Thoughts 
Concerning Common Industrial Methods, 


Products, and Influences 


Arbitrary Inexperience 


SNE of the most discon- 
certing and disorganiz- 
ing things encountered in 
business is for competent 
and experienced men to 
work under the direction 
of another who is_ in- 
experienced and incom- 
petent, and who holds his position for 
other reasons than his personal fitness. 
It is, of course, possible for an inexpe- 
rienced owner, or a man not experienced 
in that particular line but in others, to 
take a managerial position and play safe 
by leaning somewhat on the experience of 
those longer in the business, until famil- 
iarity with the requirements of the work 
has been gained. But there are many per- 
sons in such positions who do not at all 
realize their own limitations. They sit in 
state, push buttons, issue arbitrary orders, 
discourage frank discussion, ignore the 
advice of experienced men, and conduct 
the business in a manner that pleases 
them, but which is exceedingly hard on 
the business, The intangible extravagances 
of wasted opportunity and dissipation of 
energy growing out of such an adminis- 
tration—extravagances that never reach 
the ledger—would make the stockholder’s 
hair turn white—if he knew about it. 
But he doesn’t know it, and neither do 
those men whose business standards are 
such as to allow them to delegate au- 
thority on other grounds than fitness to 
manage. The only person who has an intel- 
ligent appreciation of what such manage 
ment means to the business and the organ- 
ization is the experienced man who knows 
how things ought to be done, how they are 
done in all well-regulated establishments, 
and yet is forced to obey arbitrary orders, 
and put up with arbitrary conditions, im- 
posed by an inexperienced man higher in 
authority. Fortunately, the keenness of 
competition tends to uncover these hidden 
weak spots of business organization, and 
slowly but surely remedy conditions that 
are not based on the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 








The Force of Innate Desire 
A" THE bottom of every great activity 


there is always a great desire. Few 
observations are more thought-provoking 
than that wherever there is a need for 
something to be done, there is usually 
some one to do it. Different occupations 
serve each other so nicely that one might 
imagine the world as a single organization, 
and the various industries as departments 
arranged to do their share of the work. 
The marvel of it is that individuals seem 
to be drawn into certain lines of work in 
about the proportion that there is need for 
them. Some girls get ‘“‘stage-struck,” while 
others are impelled by an equally strong 
desire to take up bookkeeping, stenog 
raphy, factory work, selling goods, school 
teaching, or to marry and assume the 
duties of wife and mother. Men are like- 
wise impelled by a desire to run a store, 
drive a wagon, cultivate a farm, sell goods, 
do literary work, invent machinery, man 
age an organization, mine coal, and so on 
through the whole category of human em- 
ployments. There is hardly an occupation 
that is in any way useful to mankind that 
does not appear to some one as just the 
thing he desires to do. While necessity 
obviously aids in regulating this supply 
and demand, it can hardly account for the 
instinctive law which impels men to seek 
that which they desire to do. The wonder 
is not so much that men desire to do such 
a variety of things, as that the desire 
adequately distributed to the 
world’s needs. Even when a new industry, 
such as the automobile, is developed, with a 
thousand variations of work required, men 
seem to spring from everywhere, desiring to 
do some particular part of the new work. 
In many business organizations there 
seems to be a need for more care in adapt- 
ing a man’s desire to his work. The world 
would be pleasant enough if every man 
were able to do the work he desired most 
to do. But work is often made harder for 
the individual, and enterprises are often 
conducted against great and unnecessary 
odds, by not fully considering whether or 
not a man is heartily in sympathy with his 
work. There is still too much of the mili 
tary spirit in business management. Many 
successful business superiors are discove 


seems sO 


ing that while two employees may be doing 


the same work, the similarity ends there, 
and their individuality begins. The best 
work is secured by quickening the individ- 
ual liking at its most significant point, and 
utilizing the unique power of a man’s in- 
born interest in a certain kind of work. 


The Department Head 


HE strength of a business is largely 

the sum of the strength of its vari- 
ous departments, and the strength of a 
department bears a direct ratio to the 
caliber of the head man. There are two 
prevailing types of department heads, often 
mixed in varying degrees in different indi- 
viduals, but tending toward one or the 
other of the two extreme types. One type 
is the big, broad-minded man, and the 
other is the little czar. The broad-minded 
man is big enough to know that he can’t 
furnish all the brains, and is willing to ad- 
mit that it takes the thought as well as 
the work of several men to do intelligently 
all that needs to be done in the department. 
The little ezar takes the attitude that he 
alone knows what to do, that he alone has 
any responsibility in the matter, that the 
men are working for him rather than for 
the house. Under the broad-minded man 
the associate workers develop individual- 
ity, initiative, and a sense of responsibility 
about their part of the work. The little 
ezar usually manages to keep his men in 
fear of him, willing to leave to him all re- 
sponsibility, and often ministering to his 
vanity by their obvious awe of him. The 
effect is that the men who stay with him 
usually settle down to the grooves he leaves 
open to them, and work out their humdrum 
lives, and give up trying to use more than 
a fraction of their real capacity. 

The little-ezar policy, in whatever degree 
it is manifested, is one of the most extrava- 
gant things in business, and is often trace- 
able past the department head back to the 
management. It is often an outgrowth of 
that type of managerial policy which con- 
cedes certain jurisdiction in full, takes no 
cognizance of assistants as having a re- 
sponsibility direct to the house, and deals 
with the head of the department as if he 
were expected to be a little ezar. It is, of 
course, also grounded in the nature of the 
individual, but much can be done by man- 
agerial policy to overcome the tendencies 
and effects of the little-ezar policy, and it 
should be done for the sake of the business, 
and for the sake of the growth of the indi 
viduals composing the organization. The 
best type of department head is the man 
who develops strong men about him and 
keeps out of their way and gives them 
room to grow. By the fitness of things, 
such men should gravitate toward the con 
trol of business affairs, and the dwarfing 
influences of the little-ezar policy should be 
eliminated. 


A Pivot of Civilization 


oye thought that advertising is the 
essential pivot upon which civiliza- 
tion turns may be new to many; but the 
further inquiry is made into the facts the 
more obvious does it become that this is 
true. When one considers the educational 
effect of the 23,000 newspapers and maga 
zines in this country, and recalls what is 
obvious on reflection, that scarcely one of 
them could be profitably published with- 
out advertising, it becomes clear that more 
than we can estimate of the intellectual 
status of the people depends directly and 
unmistakably upon advertising. Again, 
when one considers the wide distribution 
of manufactured products, upon which the 
comforts of civilization so largely depend, 
and recalls how here, too, advertising has 
been the indispensable factor, it becomes 
most evident that its importance is funda- 
mental. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that the advertising in ten representative 
magazines last year amounted to nearly 
$8,000,000. If statistics were 
showing the amount spent in 23,000 news- 
papers and periodicals, in the street-cars, 
on the bill-boards, and in the hundred and 
one miscellaneous forms of advertising, it 
would perhaps exceed the figures of al 
most any other industry. The number 
of men employed in preparing adver 
tising matter, in printing and publish 
ing, making illustrations, designs, and 
engravings, and doing other work con 
tributing directly to advertising, would 
if possible to compute it, show publicity 
to rank easily among the foremost in 
dustries of the world. 


possible 
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“‘Deep Breathing is more 
important than exercise”’ 
—Prof. Charles Munter 


Nulife Compels Deep Breathing 
So I say, look first to ie breathing, because 


deep breathing corrects a fame imperfections. 
By the invention of Nulife I have made it possible 
for all who have not the time or inclination for 
regular exercise to keep themselves in perfect 
physical condition with- 
out it. Nulife does this by 
compelling deep breath- 
ing, and by restoring the 
natural arrangement of 
the entire body. Nulife 
squares the shoulders, 
frees the lungs from 
cramping, expands the 
chest two to six inches 
and removes the internal 
pressure from stomach 
and abdomen by holding 
you up and keeping you 
there. 


Prof. Charles Munter’s 


Nulife 


Trade PATENTED Mark 


For Man, Woman 
and Chiid 


Nulife is comfortable to wear, gives you an erect, 
commanding carriage, and does not interfere with 
freedom of movement, because it is constructed on 
correct anatomical lines—the result of years of 
study by its inventor—Prof. Charles Munter. 


Here is My Guarantee 


Order a Nulife gow and 
begin to enjoy it ‘and get 
its benefits atonce. I guar- 
antee to fit you perfectly 
and to return the full pur- 
chase price if you do not 
find that Nulifestraightens 
round shoulders, expands 
your chest two tosix inches 
increases your height and 
compels free, regular a 
breathing to the full dept 
of your lungs. The price 
of Nulife is $3.00, for which 
amount it will be sent post- 
paid to any address, sub- 
ject to return of your mon- 
ey as above. In ordering 











Every genuine 
Nulife has the 
name ‘* Nulife” 
plainly stamped 
on the belt. 











to every Nulife 
Purchaser 





**No lacing required” 


-ive Ohest Measure (close up under arms), Height, 
Weight, Age, Sex, Occupation. 


ror for My” FREE BOOK 
pon for My 

Sign and mail this coupon or write to me and 

I will send you free the Nulife book- “ 





let which tells all about Nulife, Z Prof. 
wart 3 See done poe others and —- Chas. 
will do for you. This booklet is ¥ Munter 
illustrated with photographs ae 


Dept. C. J. 
13-15 W. 34th St. 
> New York 

S$." Dear Sir :—Please 
& send me freeof charge 
your illustrated Nulife 


and anatomical drawings >- 
that clearly demonstrate + 
the efficiency of this won- 
derful garment. You 
ought to know these 
facts whether you bs 
intend to purchase s 


Nulife or not. > booklet. 
Prof.Chas.Munter ¥ 
: J ¢ 
Dept. C. J. ¥ SND invcces nicnsntedecdacocs cove 
13-15 West > 
34th St. Ry er Cee vcceccccccsccccce 
New York 
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Howto Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 












Send for my 64 page illustrated 


Lung and Muscle Culture 
the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital 
subject of Deep Breathing 

Correct and Incorrect breath- 
ing clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations. 


The information given in this 
book has led thousands into the 
correct path to health and strength. 





Over 200,000 already sold. Sent 
on receipt of 10c. (stamps or 
coin). Address 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Respiratory Specialist 
1375 Terminal Bldg. 
500 Fifth Ave New York 





Taxiderm . M B if ] ° 

— t= Mount Beautiful Birds 
Be a Taxidermist Mount your 
OWD trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Tazidermists hand 
somely paid. 
tuition. Book “llow to Learn to Mount 
Birds and Animals” sent FREE. Write today 


Success guaranteed or no 


Mie N. W. School of Taxidermy, Box N5, Omaha, Neb. 





. . . 
Virginia Farms and Homes 
FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va 


ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


é& Bvds | 


2. The Only Genuine | 
Rg Ro > Note the taste, | | 
i $4, so different | | 
from others | 
—that smooth 
melting quality | 
and the surpassingly | | 
delicious aroma. 
Buy of your druggist or confectioner, or send 
us one dollar for a pound box prepaid. 
One sample box for 30c. in stamps and | | 
your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 


Cocoa Manufacturers 


235 North Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















E:A TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 





We have trained hundreds of men to be 
high-grade Traveling Salesmen, and as- 
sisted them to secure positions with relia- 
ble firms where they have increased their 
earning power from two to ten times. We 
ean do the same thing for you. Ours is 
the greatest course in Practical Sales- | 
manship ever written, endorsed by sales- 

managers of leading firms everywhere. | 
We «also maintain the largest and best equipped | 
Free Employment Bureau in the world, with | 
offives in five cities, and have calls for salesmen 
from the best firms in the United States and Canada. 
Our Graduates earn big money because they are | 
properly trained to get results. Salesmanship is 
the Universal Science; no matter what your busi- 
ness is, the knowledge of real salesmanship we give 
you will help you to earn more money. If you are 
interested in increasing your earning power and 
want to enter the most pleasant, dest paid profession 
on earth, write for our Free Book, “A Knight of 
the Grip.” Address nearest office. 


Dept. 175, National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco 














| TEACH 
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I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert pen- 
man of you by mail. I also teach Book-keeping 
and Shorthand. Am placing many of my stu- 
dents as instfuctors in commercial colleges. If 
you wish to become a better penman, write me 

{ will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal 


Cc. W. RANSOM 


3887 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


TRADES THAT PAY 


We teach you Plumbing or Bricklay- Plumbing 
ing in eight weeks. And assist you to 


secure a good position. Instruction Bricklaying 
given under personal direction of orig- 

inal founder of Coyne Trade oo Is. TAUGHT 
All practical work under actual work 

ing conditions. Free Catalog ’ QUICKLY 
Original Coyne Trade School, 4974 Easton Avenue, St. Louis 


The Railroads Need 
ENGINEERS! 


Qualify yourself to become a #— 
locomotive engineer. We teach 
you by mail during the time you 
are firing. Course enables you to} 
pass examination for promotion, \ 
Write for FREE Cataiog CO. 


National Correspondence School of Railroading, 
29th Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


aes 


By mail at home nour R — nt Sch » 
\ artists earn cood salaries at easy w ve tn raaiy ptetia 
led 























netruction pro’ vfic’ t re 

(P, Gretinises ass ak "Tiustrating, ‘Cartooning, 
°C Commercial Designing, Mechanical, Ar- 
chitectural, and Sheet Metal Pattern 





Drafting taught by instructors trained pe 

i America. Advisory te and eee ves lessons. rk 

nt free to fin t your needs and prob: « eRe Tell 

course wanted ACME School of Drawing 4016 S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich 



























SHORT STORIES f« wt Magazines. We sel 
. stories and book M88. on commission; we crit 
cize and res them and tell you where Poe 
hem "Story a ar ournalism 
e roared by m i. Se j for tre et Writ- 
ey ; te proof, 
r ‘ The National Press. ‘Association 
yu aN 54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 
taught quickly R. R. wire 
Telegraphy «: in school. Living expenses 
ned. Graduates assisted 





Fasy payments Catalog F REE 
DODGE’ S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 
5th Street. Valparaiso, Ind Established 1874 


“ re Your Own 









Larger $ 


profit All easy il ent Write fa 


C0 Meride en, C onnecticut 
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Fiction Number 


@ Collier's Fiction Number for February wiil be issued 
neat week. 

@. “The Pretenders,’ by Josephine Daskan: Bacon, takes 
you into a realm that is at once strange and famiiiar, It 
hints at a similarity between the illusions of childhood: 
the consciously induced illusions of story-loving children 
playing they are queens and that the people about them 
are their subjects working at their bidding—and the il- 
lusions of adult insanity. Whoever remembers his own 
childhood knows something of the wonderful world of 
imagination in which a child can live at wiil. He remem- 
bers with what realism stones and trees might be turned 
into grand personages or awful monsters, and how the 
artillery of the enemy can pour its fire from the other side 
of the front gate. 

@ It is said that insanity and genius have points of kin- 
ship—that pronounced fac ulties of the mind suggest the 
uneven distribution of mental force, and that we can learn 
something of the latent possibilities sleeping within us by 
considering the exaggerated type. From that standpoint, 
as well as from that of an unusually clever picture of 
childhood fancies, the story of “The Pretenders” will be 
of more than ordinary interest. 


@. There is so much straining after the unusual in fiction 
nowadays that it is refreshing once in a while to get back 
to a plain story—just a story about love, and life, and 
ordinary people. “The Harvest Moon,” by Justus Miles 
Forman, in next week's issue, is just such a story. A 
rather ordinary young woman with a passion for gems 
has a still more ordinary lover. When he asks the privi- 
lege of doing something big to prove his affection, she 
sets him a task of recovering a famous pearl that has been 
hidden or lost for many years. With the assurance of 
her love if he finds it—although falsely given because she 
thinks he never will be able to claim it—he begins his 
quest. The story tells of the experiences through which 
he passed, and how he finally performed his task, and how 
it cost her as much suffering in an hour as it had cost him 
in three years. Incidentally the story illuminates the law 
of retribution, and sets one pondering anew the old ques- 
tion of why truth is stranger than fiction, and why the 
strangest element of fiction is that part which more nearly 
approaches the great typical experiences of life. 


@ In “The Invasion of Monte Vanco” Stephen French 
Whitman tells how a couple of daredevils concoct a series 
of barefaced lies, act their part together, and nearly pre- 
cipitate international complications. That their only mo- 
tive is to amuse themselves and escape the ennui of social 
routine adds much to the comedy, but detracts nothing 
from the threatened tragedy, of the situation. The hom- 
age that fear pays to calmness causes the direction of the 
whole affair to fall naturally into their hands, and they 
improve the opportunity to their hearts’ content, making 
both rank and file do their bidding—and. then they take 
to their motor in the midst of it to avoid explanations. 


From Cannon’s State 


@ “The scout of the useful division, Collier's, has the 
dash, the courage, the loyalty of a perfect scout, and 
withal knows the country, and is a judge of fair weather. 
There is no journal in this wonderful period with a better 
influence or more of it. And it is a vote-getter. Look 
out, Joe Cannon, look out! Hopkins is already in trouble. 
It is a new age in literature, in truth a new art—not in the 
perfectly developed stage, but developing. The Joliet 
News and Emporia Allen White led until Collier’s got in 
front.’—Joliet (Ill.) News. 
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BRASS BAND tion 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages full of illustr ations of Band and Or. 
echestra Instruments. If you want 
the best you must have a “Lyon & 
Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 
trial and ap- 
proval. See 
our unequaled 
eudorentmonte 

of leading players. New bands can also get bet 
ter and cheaper outlits from us than e Ise where 
| Complete Sets from $80 upward. New Cham- 
| pion Cornets, $8.00. Monthly payments may be 
arranged. Old Instruments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY 


62 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


pack “VULCAN” INK PENCILS 


| The ONLY pertect, non-leakable ink pencils 
| at a moderate price. 
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Agents 
Wanted 
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By mail, 


os 
; Sy, 
postpaid upon “es 





receipt of price. "ange 


J. ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Dept. 14 Thamés Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 





COLLEGE*SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-*-LODGE. 





Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or 
two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 adoz. Special 
designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, 
low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 152 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, ‘T'rade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 








SoIrEeENTIFIC AMBRICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
_Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 




















{AKEs and burns its own gas, Pro- 

duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt, 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio 


Bx STEREOPTICONS 








With approved equipment 
or for the Lecture Hall, School, 
‘py Church and Lodge. Views 

? covering all subjects for in 

struction and amusement. 

Profits assured in giving 

public entertainments, small 
apital required. Write for catalogue. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 20, 49 Nassau St., New York 
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You get « fe: guarantee of largest hatches 
when you buy the new , CYPHERS FIRE- 
PROOFED, INSURABLE INCUBATOR. 
It bears the inspection label of the fire un- 





derwriters Don’t risk your bufidings by 
using unauthorized machines, Write 
; Fire-Proofed 
for Free 212-page books explaining. Insurable 
ores lcabator Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ew York City; Chicago, Il!.; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakland, (a 
’ 

FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN 
Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start & 

) small and grow big. De cytes latgeut 

pure bred Poultry Farm in the world. Tells 

how to breed and feed, all about diseases 

and remedies, Dlustrates many varieties of 

land and water fowls. Quotes lowest prices 

on pure bred fowls, eggs for hatching, incuba- 


tors and brooders, Mailed for 4 cts 
F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 


SQUAB ’09 BOOK FREE 








Mated pair Write for our handsome 1909 
aoe oe Free Book, sailtne how to 
ee make money breeding squabs 
I : — We were first, the originators 
shee Cloth-bound book now 303 
auphs- pages, 114 illus. It’s great 
n4 Plymouth Rock Squab Co. 
eek 325 Howard st., Nelrose, Mass. 





roe Water For Irrigation and Home Use ¢ 
If there’s a running stream or spring on your land, by rit 


stalling a NIé AGARA HYDRAUL IC RAM you 


an} ump the water borkdbge re it’s needed Write 

for ustrated catalo 4 “see estimate We ‘ 

furn sh Caldwell T anks ane oy 
NIAGARA WibKAtL ERGING co. 1 

140 Nassau St.. New York Factory : Chester, Pa. 


STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull 
strong, chicken 
tight. Sold to the user ut Wholesale Prices 
We Pay Freight. Catalogue free 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 


ATENTS “"cUneD.O8, FEE 


RETURNED. 


free report as to Patentability lliustrated Guide 
Book. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO.. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT P AY > Protect Your Idea 


E. E. VROOMAN, ae “reel fetes Washlesten, D. c. 


PATENT Patent Laver washiner 
books 























v ean tre 
s reasonable As Tenesen Best 





Ou 
R “eA B. LACEY. “Washington, DC. Estab. 18 9 
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War. The midnight surrender at Sedan is the most important event in German history. The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s 
History, is but ONE of TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS which make 


up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality and nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to datc, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 








: ISMARCK The Iron Chancellor and Von Moltke The Great German General are the conspicuous figures in the famous Franco-Prussian 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 


and mail now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 


price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Couron Today. The sample pages are free. 
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HISTORY HISTORY 


OF THE OF THE 


WORLD WORLD 


HISTORY 


| OF THE 
WORLD 
XK Ye 


RIDPATH RIDPATH 
VOL.U. = VOL. II. 


RID PATH 
VOL. I. 


EGYPT. 
CHALDAEA. 
ASSYRIA. 

MEDIA. 
BARYLONIA. 
1] PERSIA. 


PARTHIA ROME. 


GREECE tHe REPUBLIC 
MACEDONIA. THE EMPIRE. 


THE KINGDOM. 





9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide. 
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RIDPATH 
VOL. IX. 


RIDPATH 
VOL.VIN. 


RIDPATH 
VOL. VII. 


RIDPATH 
VOL. VI. 


RIDPATH 
VOL. IV. 


FRANCE. THE CLOSE OF 
GERMANY. ITALY. THE NINETEENTH 
MINOR AMERICAN Tie Tue wTIETH 


STATES. 
orientaL WATIONS. © CENTU RY 


T AND THE ENGLISH 
HE PEOPLE AN” REVOLUTION 


THE 
AGE OF wn ma 
ascenpency. NEW WORLD rrepk THEGREAT ITED STA 
FEUDAL ASCENDENCY AND THE AGE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THE CRUSADES. REFORMATION REVOLUTION 


BARBARIAN 
ASCENDENCY. THE KINGS 
THE MOHAMMEDAN 
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=e er - Ke me Oe 
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Set boxed weighs 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 
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h 4 ’ Hi N THE REASON for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an hist 
Why You Ought to Buy Ridpath’s History Now I hls oaadeeadae tenetind aoe eaaek 
Because it is the only general history recognized everywhere as authority. |] historian in any generation has ever equaled. He pictures the grea 
Because it is complete. It begins with the oldest civilization and gives||cal events as though they were | appening before your eyes; | 
the complete history of every country and every race; in fact, the hist ry of |} you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kit ind que 
mankind, including all achievements in war, discovery, invention, art, science, |] warriors: to sit in the Roman s nate; to march against Sala 
religion, philosophy and government. is dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern vith Drake 
Because it is the most beautifully illustrated of any historical work ¢ o circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
ed. It contains more than 2,000 illustrations. A famous educator has said]]line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes 
that he considers the illustrations alone worth the entire cost of th on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you knov WESTERN 
; Because it will not only interest and instruct the average man or woman, |] Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme CS NEWSPAPER 
Dut it will delight the children. It is so beautifu lly written tl hildren will}j|reliability and makes the heroes of history real livin Y ’ 
learn to love history reading. It will start them along the line of reading |] men and women, and about them he weaves the ris« » ASSOCIATION 
1 i lin that wl i ul ind fall of empires in such a fascinating style that «> H. E. SEVER, President 
novels and trashy literature. history becomes as absorbingly interesting as tl 204 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Because tle new ninth volun: I recet reatest of novels. Hundreds who read tl Pl vithout cost to me, 
ium : urrent events [t gives the complete history of the Boer War have decided to buy Ridpath some day; Sam} | Ridpath’s His- 
War, and the more recent Russia-Japan War. It bt now is the time. No rm r us totell 4 tory © Fogg Wests, “4 pea ; 
- yy. | Because Rk idpat! History of the World is absolutely a rid has pronounced tl es, ( are, n f 
cul 1 t roug reliabl Dr. Ridpath spent thi pa history of the rld worth ha oie: ted 4 , - 
fan ordinary lifetime in writing the wo | day in 200,000 America COLLIER . 
Because this is your chance to |) nominal || homes and is endorsed by Public 
price—much less than the wor ( redjj Men, Educators, Busines 
re or ever be offered as | un pay in len, the Clergy and every- 
| 11S 1 nth t you preter. body who know history. 
| 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath||Send Coupon To-day 
— — 2 COLLIER’SE i] 
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The Brush 
That Cannot Lose 
a Bristle 


| There’s no possible way of getting a single 
bristle out of the hard rubber setting of a 

Rubberset Shaving Brush without entirely de- 

stroying the brush. 





Hot water—the very first essential to a com- 
fortable shave—will loosen the bristles and soften the 
setting of an ordinary brush, but will do a Rubberset 
good. 


You can even boil a Rubberset if you want to give 
it a thorough cleaning and sterilization. Imagine boiling a 
brush whose bristles are set in glue, rosin or cement! 


UBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


last a lifetime in good condition. They never lose their shape—never lose 
their springiness—never lose a bristle from their setting. And yet Rubberset 
shaving brushes cost no more than the ordinary short-lived bristle-shedding kinds. 
Look for the name on each brush. Do not accept other brushes claimed to be 
as good. At all dealers’ and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents to 


$6.00. If not at your dealer's, send for booklet from which you may order 
BY MAIL. 





To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush 


ERSET 


Shaving Cream Soap 


The companion of the Rubberset Shaving Brush. Together they make the perfect 
lather—the shave of comfort. 

Berset Shaving Cream Soap softens the beard instantly with merely brush-rubbing— 

never dries on the face—leaves the skin soft and smooth without the usual smarting and 

drawn feeling. It is composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil—skin healer, pore cleanser 
and skin food. A shave with Berset is as good as a facial massage. Antiseptic and sanitary. 

25c. a tube at dealers’. If not at your dealer's, send us his name with 4c. to cover postage 
and we will mail you our regular 10c. tube— enough for thirty days’ shaving. 

Berset Shampoo Cream—Removes dandruff—clears out clogged oil ducts and pores of the 
scalp—tones and invigorates the hair roots and leaves the hair soft and glossy. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Sales Office: Main Office, Factory, and Laboratory : 
5214 METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 59 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Branch Offices: —BOSTON, CH CAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL 








The 
Healing 
Lather 






















